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Assigned Risk Plans and Underwriting Questions 


Adequate Classification Needed 


By A. E. SPOTTKE 


Auto Manager National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


In taking stock of the present rate sit- 
uation in view of the increase in acci- 
dents and the pre- 
yailing high cost of 
settling claims, 
there are certain 
recent collateral de- 
yelopments which 
should not be over- 
looked. 

Over the last few 
years, since the en- 
actment by an in- 
creasing number of 
states of the much 
more. stringent 
type of safety re- 
sponsibility law, z 
the requirements of A. E. Spottke 
which are most readily met by the vol- 
untary purchase of an automobile liabil- 
ity insurance policy, it has become more 
and more necessary for the companies 
to take a broader view in the underwrit- 
ing of their business. It must be appar- 
ent that the industry cannot proclaim to 
the public, yes, in fact urge the public, 
to buy automobile liability insurance to 
protect itself ahead of time from the 
dire possibilities which face the unin- 
sured motorist under these laws, and 
then attempt to write only “the cream of 
the crop.” Such a policy, if pursued by 
the industry, would bring in its wake 
either a demand for repeal of the law 
and compulsory insurance or the estab- 
lishment of some means, possibly even 
by the state, so that automobile owners 
who are licensed and who desire to pur- 
chase insurance will be taken care of. 


Two Ways of Meeting Problem 


The situation has been met in a large 
measure by the companies in two ways. 
One is the more liberal underwriting at- 
titude which the companies are taking 
and which they have publicly proclaimed 
im connection with the problem of pro- 
viding insurance for the physically dis- 
abled yet qualified automobile driver. 
This has involved the sacrifice of under- 
writing prerogatives which only a few 
years ago were regarded as the indisput- 
able rights of the companies. The other 
is the voluntary adoption of automobile 
assigned risk plans. These plans are 
presently in effect in over 20 states and 
their number will increase as time goes 
on. It is a foregone conclusion that in 
the aggregate the effect of these policies 
will be to require a higher level of pre- 
mium income over the business at large. 
Each additional sub-standard risk on 
which a $5,000 loss is incurred will con- 
sume the loss portion of the rate for ap- 
proximately 500 risks in a $20 rate terri- 
tory, and of 250 risks in a $40 rate terri- 
tory. And yet it goes without saying 
that what the companies are doing is 
sound public policy. 

Consequently, in this period of an in- 
crease in accidents, the companies are 
not only confronted with the fact that a 
tightening up on underwriting will not 
Promote more pleasant relations with 
their producers, but, in addition, it may 
well start trouble in another direction. | 

Before considering the measures that 


a 


will have to be taken to enable the com- 
panies to function on a sound basis in 
the face of these developments, let us 
consider briefly one especially pertinent 
angle of the operation of automobile as- 
signed risk plans. Under these plans, 
the insured pays the manual rate charged 
by the company to which he is assigned 
plus an additional charge, usually 15%, 
which is made to compensate the pro- 
ducer of record. When we allow for the 


it would seem, which will eliminate a 
source of possible criticism of the oper- 
ation of assigned risk plans, is in an 
adequate system of classifications under 
which all risks with clear records, but of 
a kind that is known to be extra hazard- 
ous, will be rated accordingly by the 
manual used by the company and not by 
placing some of these risks in an as- 
signed risk plan. A system of adequate 
classifications will not only remove the 
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fact that the assigned risk is, for reasons 
of actually greater hazard, not entitled to 
insurance at the company’s manual rates, 
and that the producer of record is en- 
titled to compensation for the work and 
services he performs on the theory that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” we 
cannot quarrel with this procedure. 

But the rub is in the questions: Is the 
risk assigned for reasons of actually 
greater hazard? Or is it assigned be- 
cause of a whim or fancy of the under- 
writer, or because he believes the risk on 
account of age and perhaps source of the 
account, or the occupation—though per- 
fectly legitimate—will not be satisfac- 
tory? These are sound reasons, based 
on many instances of actual experience, 
for regarding a risk as more hazardous 
solely because of age or occupation. But 
the question can nevertheless be raised 
very properly, is it sound practice and is 
it not discriminatory to place séme of 
these risks under an assigned risk plan 
but not others like them? The remedy, 
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possibility of any charge of unfair dis- 
crimination, but it will produce a bal- 
anced premium for the companies, 
charge rates according to what the traf- 
fic should bear and promote a good com- 
pany and producer relationship. Fur- 
thermore, the functioning of assigned 
risk plans will be above criticism, which 
is very important, as we can expect 
closer scrutiny of the results under these 
plans as more are adopted and as we 
move into a period of higher rates. 

There is another angle to the problem 
concerning the risk with a questionable 
operating record which is not to be over- 
looked. The primary responsibility for 
passing on motor vehicle owners and op- 
erators who are sub-standard as meas- 
ured by their actual operating record 
rests with the state motor vehicle au- 
thorities. There is a growing recogni- 
tion of responsibility on their part but, 
unfortunately, a great deal more will 
have to be accomplished in this direc- 
tion. However, most states which have 
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automobile assigned risk plans will co- 
operate with insurance companies where 
the latter request reexamination or re- 
certification of prospective insured. 
Nothing should be left undone to drive 
home on every occasion the fact that the 
authorities have a responsibility and an 
obligation to the law-abiding public and 
to the careful motorist which far exceeds 
that of the only too often misplaced sym- 
pathy for the accident repeater and the 
chronic traffic law violator. The public 
spirited action, involving annually the 
expenditure of great sums of money on 
the part of the insurance companies, in 
safety promotional work and accident 
prevention entitles the companies to be 
heard and to press for more effective 
control of automobile operators where 
the record shows this to be necessary. 

There is every indication that the vol- 
ume of automobile liability business on 
the books of the companies today is 
greater than ever. This is definitely so 
in terms of units of business and appar- 
ently also holds on the basis of premium 
dollars. More exacting safety responsi- 
bility laws in such states as New York, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Oregon have 
played their part. In addition, money 
has been plentiful, people have more at 
stake and a better appreciation of the 
value of insurance, and the rates have 
been attractive. Commodities in general 
are selling above prewar prices. Insur- 
ance is a notable exception. 

In gauging their post-war rate require- 
ments, the companies have placed motor- 
ists on their “good behavior” during 
what might be regarded as a probation- 
ary period. They have considered this 
a sound policy to pursue, certainly up to 
this point, in view of the history of the 
last few years. That they have been 
correct in this so far as relations with 
their insureds and producers are con- 
cerned is shown by the almost universal 
absence of criticism or complaint about 
automobile insurance costs. In other 
words, public relations are exception- 
ally good and when one recalls the situ- 
ation about a decade ago, this is an ac- 
complishment. It is, therefore, no won- 
der that the companies have been pon- 
dering seriously the conditions which 
have confronted them over the past sev- 
eral months during which the accident 
record has taken such a bad turn. 

Viewed in the abstract, it is not too 
difficult to prognosticate what would in 
all likelihood be a safely adequate rate, 
but when the question is considered with 
due regard for its practical implications, 
such as retaining the good will of the 
insured—including the new insured in 
the safety responsibility states—the pos- 
sible effect of steps already taken and to 
be taken in an effort to counteract the 
growing accident toll, the time it. will 
take drivers to regain their prewar skill 
and driving sense, the effect of replacing 
more and more old cars by new models, 
we have some of the imponderables 
which play a contributing part. It is 
a complex problem and it is inevitable 
under the circumstances that time has 
been consumed in reaching a decision. 





FIVE YEAR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE EXHIBIT 


1945 


1944-_____- 1943 





Net 
Prems. 


% of 


318,104,840 
69,352,047 
171,410,403 
194,534,719 

e+ +++ 54,768,967 


808,170,976 


Loss 
Ratio 


Increase % Losses 
in Prems. Increase Paid 


37,853,684 
11,745,490 
28,702,291 
35,507,237 
10,257,114 


124,065,816 


13.5 134,016,511 
30,792,338 
97,884,000 
81,168,866 
26,441,877 


18.1 370,303,592 


Net 
Prems. 


280,251,156 
57,606,557 
142,708,112 
159,027,482 
44,511,853 


684,105,161 





Net 


Prems. 
$ 


% of Loss 
Total Ratio, 
(a) 
40.7 248,727,998 
39.6 52,158,638 
54.5 133,120,185 
39.9 144,068,165 
43.8 41,510,380 


% of Loss 
Total —— 


43.3 619,585,366 


—___——-1943-—___—_ 
Prems. 

$ 
292,562,378 4 


51,532,661 
144,727,017 


161,909,505 ‘ 
43,496,450 


694,228,011 


—_——_——]94]—___— 
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t %o 


Net Jo of Loss 


Total Ratio 
%o 


45.5 
44 

50.6 
41.7 
45.7 


43.3 
42.1 
76.7 
40.2 
42.1 


293,198,264 
56,038,091 
277,010,601 
162,477,970 
44,456,300 


833,181,226 


2. 
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New Plan for Handling Experience 


we By W. 


We stand at the threshold of a new 
era in the insurance business. We are 
confronted not only with forces that are 
affecting business in general, but a whole 
series of events which affect the insur- 
ance business alone. The present phase 
of that series of events is the enactment 
of many new rating laws. There is 
every evidence that this phase will con- 
tinue until all states have enacted such 
laws. 

Almost without exception, these laws 
require the reporting of classification ex- 
perience; and this we must meet in addi- 
tion to the previous needs for such ex- 
perience. 

In discussing this matter, let us con- 
sider first the need for adequate experi- 
ence; second, the limitations of the pres- 
ent method; and, third, the new plan. 
Before going ahead with the discussion, 
I would like to mention two points— 
first, that my discussion is confined to 
the loss statistics as distinct from the 
expense factors of the automobile physi- 





Mr. Hall in the following article pre- 
sents in detail the proposed new method 
of collecting and analyzing figures on the 
experience of insurers with automobile 
physical damage coverages. Agents and 
others in the industry will be interested 
in this means of more quickly and ac- 
curately reflecting in rates the trends in 
experience. 

Mr. Hall has been actuary of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion since 1934.. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and served as as- 
sistant actuary of Mutual Trust Life 192] 
to 1923. He holds a certificate for comple- 
tion of the course of study prescribed by 
the actuarial department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.. In 1924 he became as- 
sistant statistician of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, in 
1926 statistician of the Western compa- 
nies of Kansas and in 1929 went with the 
D. F. Broderick companies, becoming 
vice-president and treasurer. 





cal damage coverages only; and, second, 
that the opinions which I may express 
must be considered my own and not 
necessarily representing the view of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation. 


Need for Figures 


Coming now to the need for adequate 
experience, figures are needed in all 
business. This is especially and peculi- 
arly true of the insurance business be- 
cause of its nature. Here the problem 
of pricing our product is unusual and 
difficult, because we price our service be- 
fore we render it. 

The need for cooperation between in- 
surance companies in doing this job has 
long been recognized. In fact, in the 
constitution of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, we find listed 
among other purposes, One: “To collect 
and analyze experience statistics;’ Two: 
“To prescribe and promulgate rates . . .” 
_ The duties of the automobile associa- 
tion’s officers and employes place them 
in a position of knowing intimately the 
demands made upon the business by the 
various state insurance departments. We 
are called upon to make rates, to file 
rates, to appear as witnesses at hearings, 
to justify what we are proposing. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the devel- 
opment of a plan for collecting the ex- 
perience for this purpose is a logical and 
proper function of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association. 

The job of rate-making really involves 
the forecasting of future events. This is 
an age-old riddle, and we can go back 
into history as far as we like and find 
attempts at the forecasting of future 
events. We have the prophets of Bible 
times, the oracles of Ancient Greece, the 
soothsayers such as Merlin of King Ar- 
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thur’s time, the witches of Shakespeare, 
and in our own colonial New England, 
the magicians, the sorcerers, the astrol- 
ogers, and finally, down to the present 
day palmists, crystal-gazers and tea-leaf 
readers. I am sure all of us have seen 
the rhymed prophecies of Nostradamus, 
who lived in the 16th century. In fact, 
they say he predicted the death of Hit- 


ler. I have not heard yet that he pre- 
dicted the atomic bomb, but no doubt 
he did. 


There is little evidence that business 
men have ever used the services of these 
forecasters. Early in the 16th century, 
the merchants of Antwerp used the serv- 
ices of astrologers. There was one by 
the name of Kurz who apparently was 
quite a business man. His specialty was 
the predicting of the prices of pepper, 
ginger and saffron. It was said that he 
was as surrounded with work as a man 
in the ocean with water. Wherein he 
had something in common with the pres- 
ent-day accountant. 

Modern business men do not publicly 
consult fortune-tellers for the answers 
to business problems; but I have heard 
it said that some do it privately. In fact, 
during the past few years when we have 
had very, very little in the way of ex- 


perience figures and yet have had to 
make rate changes, I, too, have been 
tempted to visit a fortune-teller. I have 


hesitated because a prediction that might 
completely convince me, might fall flat 
with an insurance department. 

Thus, I think we come to the nucleus 
of our problem, which is the determina- 
tion of rates based upon a foundation of 
facts and judgment that is acceptable to, 
first, the companies using the rates; sec- 
ond, the public authorities approving the 
rates; and last but by no means least, 
the public paying them. 

The methods of foretelling the future 
as I have previously outlined have no 
scientific standing and must be ruled out 
for our purposes, though they are very 
interesting to many people. 

We come now to the theory of proba- 
bility which does have some scientific 
standing. It can be approached from 
two different viewpoints—the philosoph- 
ical, and the mathematical. Of the first, 
Arne Fisher in bis “Mathematical The- 
ory of Probability” says: ‘Everything 
that happens and everything that exists 
necessarily happens or exists as the con- 
sequence of a previous state of things. 
This law cannot be proven. Though the 
strongest disbeliever of the law may 
deny it is true in theory, he invariably 
applies it in practice during his daily 
occupation in life.” 


The mathematical approach to the 
theory of probabilities is really divided 
into two parts. The first is the “a 





Production-wise 1945 Was Wonderful, 
but Underwriting Results Not Good 


By ALLEN R. GOODALE, Secretary of Travelers 





The year 1945 was a very unusual and 
active one in the automobile insurance 
field because it was 
a year of opposites. 

Productionwise, 
it was a wonderful 
year, many com- 
panies putting on 
their books a rec- 
ord or near-record 
number of new 
risks. When we 
look at underwrit- 
ing results, how- 
ever, the picture is 
definitely not good. 
Overall, casualty 
and physical dam- 
age combined, there 
were substantial underwriting losses. 
The bodily injury loss ratio by itself in 
1945 may have shown a slight profit, but 
the experience trended sharply upward, 
especially during the last three months 
of last year, and it is continuing to rise 
during the early months of this year. 
Property damage produced a consider- 
able underwriting loss which more than 
offset any gain on bodily injury. The 
physical damage lines, especially colli- 
sion, were very unprofitable. 


Accidents Near All-Time High 


Loss ratios in general are rising be- 
cause of the increased cost of living and 
because of the high price of labor and 
parts in connection with automobile re- 
pairs. Higher average claims reflect 
these conditions. The motor vehicle 
death rate mounted approximately 37% 
from V-J Day until the end of the year 
and soared to 49% in January of this 
year over the same month in 1945 and to 
45% over February 1945. Since there is 
a fairly static ratio of bodily injury and 
property damage accidents to fatalities, 
it is obvious that the total number of 
such accidents is near its all-time high. 

From the standpoint of production and 
premium writings, we believe this year 
will be good. There should be a further 
gain in the number of risks and premium 
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volume should rise substantially, reflect- 
ing the increased rates of 1945 and 1946. 

A fair number of néw cars is begin- 
ning to appear for insurance. The aver- 
age premium for a new car for casualty 
and physical damage, including collision, 
is about $90. This should have a favor- 
able effect on the premium volume, par- 
ticularly on comprehensive and collision. 
These average premiums are examples 
of what may be expected under the 
bank and agent auto plan. The wide 
publicity being given this plan by pro- 
ducers, banks and insurance companies 
will be a material contribution to the suc- 
cess of the plan. It is fortunate that 
there has been time to do preliminary 
work with respect to the plan thereby 
making certain that its availability will 
be well known to the one designed to be 
attracted to it—the buyer of the new_car. 
When new car production really gets 
underway, we believe this plan will pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. 

The loss ratio outlook for 1946 is not 
good. The increase in the operation of 
cars, the continued old age of cars on 
the roads, tendency to high speeds, all 
indicate a mounting number of accidents. 
Losses by theft will probably increase 
under the influence of the expected crime 
wave which follows every major war. 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the F.B.L., 
reports a 38% increase in automobile 
thefts during October, 1945, over Octo- 
ber, 1944. Moral hazard losses are ex- 
pected to go up as the value of used cars 
shrinks. 

The business on the companies’ books 
written at wartime rates produces inade- 
quate premium in the light of present 
conditions and it is almost certain that 
1946 will produce an underwriting loss. 
Right now, the automobile line is in the 
middle of a storm. The business, how- 
ever, was profitable during the war 
years and prior thereto; it will be prof- 
itable again in the not too distant future. 

The private passenger classification 
rating plan for bodily injury and prop- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


N. A. U. A. Method Would Be Quicker, More Accurate 


priori’ method, meaning a deductive 
method of reasoning. This is from the 
nature of the case beforehand, without 
reference to actual observation. The 
second jis the “a posteriori,” or after the 
fact, a calculation made by the aid of 
previous observations. 

The first one was really the first one 
to be considered in the development of 
this branch of mathematics. It largely 
was developed to meet the questions of 
gamblers. It has to do with such things 
as flipping coins, throwing. dice—things 
of that nature. I do not believe it would 
be well for me to go into that phase of 
the subject, for perhaps some of you 
may have encountered dice that violated 
the law of averages. Possibly they were 
illegal dice. 


Statistical Frequences 


We have, then, the “a _ posteriori’ 
method which in problems such as we 
have in business is the most practical 
method. There are many factors enter- 
ing into the future that are immeasur- 
able. We know they are there but we 
cannot get to them. The “a posteriori” 
method is really a study of statistical 
frequencies. An authority on the sub- 
ject says this: “Frequencies when 
treated with the necessary precautions 
may be of great practical value when 
we are dealing with large numbers of 
facts of the same kind.” 

In our business it is generally con- 
ceded that a record of the past experi- 
ence is a very useful, not to say indis- 
pensable, aid in rate-making. Judgment 
must always be used, but the use of 
judgment alone where facts are readily 
obtainable is not sound. In the begin- 
ning of a new coverage or a new form 
of insurance, rates are necessarily pure 
judgment; but as the business develops 
and experience is accumulated, facts 
should replace judgment wherever pos- 
sible. 

The rating system for a given line of 
insurance, as set forth in a manual, toa 
very large extent determines what shall 
be recorded in the way of experience 
statistics. The hazard variations re- 
flected in the rate variations were first 
established by judgment, but later 
should be adjusted to the experience in- 
dications. 


Why Method Is Good 


This procedure is especially useful in 
automobile insurance because of its pe- 
culiar nature. First, it is subject to rapid 
change; second, the property insured 1s 
highly standardized; third, its life is rel- 
atively short; fourth, the floating nature 
of the property; and, fifth, its very wide- 
spread use. Annual reports of experi- 
ence are not sufficiently frequent to 
measure trends which must be consid- 
ered promptly if we are going to keep 
pace with them. This feature will be 
discussed later in connection with the 
new plan. ; 

The views of two well-known author!- 
ties might be of interesi. Ralph H. 
Blanchard said in November, 1943: “The 
extent to which opinions rather than 
facts rule the business is a matter of 
common observation. It would be the 
function 8f research to build up a body 
of significant statistical data, to study 
specific problems, to replace impressions 
with factual conclusions, maintaining at 
all times a scientifically critical attt 
tude.” : 

Former Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
of New York said in November, 1942: 
“We in New York and other states have 
taken the position that the company 
organization should do the statistical 
work which is necessary and propose the 
rates; and that the Insurance Depart- 
ment should pass on it. While this 
method is perhaps slower in accomplish- 
ing the necessary rate adjustments than 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Bafety Will Be Chief Auto Insurance 


Problem of Next Five Years 5.2m 


The very substantial rise in motor ve- 
hicle fatalities and injuries since V -J 
Day has brought to 
the insurance in- 
dustry  uncertain- 
ties Which are 
fraught with eco- 
nomic perplexities. 
Public officials who 
have the responsi- 
bility of licensing 
drivers as well as 
the job of prevent- 
ing accidents face a 
Herculean task 
which not only in- 
volves the eco- 
nomic welfare of 
our people but the 
preservation of human life itself. 

Let’s take a look at the record. 

During the last three months of 1945 
the bodily injury accident frequency 
was up about 32% over the same period 
in 1944. The property damage frequency 
was up approximately the same percent- 
age. Motor vehicle deaths for January, 
1946, were 49% greater than in January, 
1945. In January, 1945, 2,010 people lost 
their lives as a result of automobile acci- 
dents. In January, 1946, 3,000 lives were 
lost. The trend in February and March 
of 1946 is still upward. The average 
cost of settling bodily injury, property 
damage and material damage losses is 
very substantially higher than in 1941. 
Reasons for Rise 

There are a number of reasons for the 
increases in automobile accidents. 
Among them are the following: 

1. Cars are old. The number -of 
mechanical and rubber failures is rising 
rapidly. When the gasoline rationing 
restrictions were removed, and to some 
before that, people were 
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extent even 
driving too fast. Too great a speed 
often is the cause of an accident and 


certainly has an important bearing on 
the extent of the damages and injuries. 

2. A great many people did not drive 
during the war or drove much less than 
formerly and as a consequence are 
trusty. This may have considerable 
bearing on judgment, and misjudgment 
is one of the chief causes of accidents. 

3. Drivers who became accustomed 
to very little traffic congestion during 
the war years have not yet realized that 
the other fellow is back on the highway 
and is not looking for him at traffic in- 
tersections. 

4. During the five years ended with 
1943 young drivers 15 to 24 years of 
age were involved in traffic accidents 
which killed 27,170 persons and injured 
1,311,000. The problem of the young 
driver includes some veterans who are 
having readjustment difficulties. 


Enforcement Personnel 


5. Inadequate and depleted enforce- 
ment personnel has had its effect. Many 
States have never had sufficient person- 
nel to do a good job. Even the few 
states having sufficient numbers have 
not been able to make the jobs suffi- 
ciently attractive financially to retain or 
attract competently trained men capable 
of getting results. 

6. The poor condition of many high- 
Ways and streets has led to accidents. 
There has been no adequate maintenance 
since before the war and practically no 
new highway construction. 

7. Last but not least is the human 
€quation—people adapting themselves to 
Peace time ways. 

Ph hat will it take to correct the situa- 

The insurance industry has always 
recognized the vital importance of acci- 
dent control. It always has and always 
will contribute its full share toward re- 


ducing or pointing out the way to 
do so. But safety, particularly automo- 
bile safety, has become of such public 
concern that the reduction in accidents 
will constitute for several years, not 
only for the companies but for agents 
as well, a prime subject of study and 
activity. 

Yet even though the job is too big 
for the insurance industry alone, the 
business finds itself involved—by its 
peculiar characteristics and by its sense 
of responsibility—in almost all phases 
of the problem. An understanding of 
the whole problem certainly is indicated 
if there is to be intelligent participation 
in its solution. 








PUBLIC ATTITUDE 





1. One of the important things that 
now is in process of developing is a 
country-wide program of safety which 
will include the alg, wa of the en- 
tire nopulation—the butcher, baker, and 
candlestick maker. 

This is the primary objective of 
Truman conference on safety. 

The insurance business is 
timistic about the good that can be ac- 
complished by the conference. Out of 
this is expected to come a clear delinea- 


the 


very op- 


tion of how to solve the problem of 
traffic accidents. The conference will 
dramatize the national importance of 


the subject and its findings and recom- 
mendations are expected to establish 
the pattern of the national approach to 


| 


' 





safety for some years to come. The 
conference will do a big job and a sig- 
nificant one. 

Men of outstanding ability in prac- 
tically every branch of the industry in 
the country have been called upon— 
engineers, educators, administrators, in- 
surance people, legislators, national and 
local associations of various kinds, and 
federal executive departments. 


Committee Setup 


Committees have been appointed to 
report on accident records, education, 
enforcement, engineering, laws and or- 
dinances, motor vehicle administration, 
public information, and organized pub- 
lic support. This attacks the problem 
on every front. 

The committee on accident records is 
to prepare and present a comprehensive 
report on street and highway accident 
problems as shown by accident statis- 
tics. The committee will also review 
the status and make specific recommen- 
dations regarding adoption of accident 
reporting systems and collection, analy- 
sis and effective use of uniform accident 
records. 

The committee on education will de- 
fine the responsibility of schools, col- 
leges and universities for traffic safety 
education. It will evaluate current 
safety programs at these levels’ and 
recommend programs and ways and 
means of adopting them universally. 

The enforcement committee will de- 
termine the relation of traffic law en- 
forcement, as administered by the con- 
stituted judicial, police, and other im- 





A wind-felled tree crushed two moving automobiles and a parked car during a 


spring gale. 


The driver of the middle car suffered shock and head injuries, the 


operator of the auto across the street had to crawl through a window to get out. 


The car in the foreground was unoccupied. 


—Acme Photo 


portant agencies, to the prevention of 
street and highway traffic accidents; 
evaluate the enforcement doctrines and 
technics employed by such agencies, ex- 
plore new or unusual enforcement prac- 
tices and advocate use thereof, and rec- 
ommend a program of traffic law en- 
forcement for adoption by judicial and 
state and local enforcement agencies. 
Engineering 

The committee on engineering will 
consider those phases of engineering 
that relate to the prevention of street 
and highway traffic accidents. It will 
evaluate the dominant characteristics of 
design, construction, maintenance and 
operation, as well as traffic control de- 
vices and technics that aid in the re- 
duction of traffic accidents, and will 
recommend appropriate engineering 
measures for adoption, indicating the 
steps to be taken in the immediate fu- 
ture and those for long term planning. 

The laws and ordinances committee 
will analyze existing state laws and mu- 
nicipal ordinances which determine the 
extent of their conformity with the uni- 
form vehicle code and model traffic or- 
dinance. It will recommend definite 
steps to expedite the development of 
needed uniformity in state and munici- 
pal traffic legislation. The motor ve- 
hicle administrators committee will de- 
termine the relation and_ relative 
importance of permanent elements of 
motor vehicle administration to the pre- 
vention of street and highway traffic ac- 
cidents. 


Public Information 


The committee on public information 
will study methods of bringing the facts 
about highway safety to the public 
through press, magazines, radio, screen, 
and other media. It will examime the 
responsibilities of public officials, and it 
will recommend both immediate and 
long range policies and technics neces- 
sary to inform the public adequately on 
traffic accidents and their prevention. 

The conference will get action pro- 
grams from the reports of these com- 
mittees. They will provide the blue- 
prints for safety. The committee on 
organized public support, consisting of 
a large group of representatives of the 
highest type of civic leadership, will 
recommend a working plan through 
which the conclusions of the conference 
can be translated into an effective ac- 
tion program. 

The type of recommendation expected 
to come out of the Truman Safety Con- 
ference is indicated by that already out- 


lined in the committee on motor ve- 
hicle administration. This committee 
points out the immediate need of 


periodic examinations to uncover hidden 
physical defects in motorists and me- 
chanical flaws in motor vehicles. A 
medical standard based upon findings of 
medical agencies should be established 
throughout the country to determine 
driver qualifications. 2 

Motor vehicle administration units 
should be responsible only to the gov- 
ernors of the states, the committee rec- 
ommended. An individual’s right to re- 
tain his license should be dependent on 
his driving record. 


Other Recommendations 


Standard driver licensing and exami- 
nation, accident- reporting, program of 
highway construction and improvement, 
competent traffic engineering and safety 
education, all backed by efficient en- 
forcement were recommended. Traffic 
standards should be developed and up- 
graded. Salaries should be paid com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
motor vehicle department job so as to 


attract competent personnel, and high- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Automobile Insured Gets Bargain Today 


Insurers Discharge Obligations at Big Sacrifice 


By KENNETH O. FORCE 


The automobile i insurance agent today, 
on the basis of the facts, is still selling 
the biggest bargain in the business. The 
insurance industry is shouldering the 
burden of keeping America’s automobile 
transportation functioning at a time 
when the average age is greater and the 
condition of cars is poorer than ever 
before or perhaps will ever be again— 
and it is paying a pretty penny to dis- 
charge the obligation. 

Today assured gets back from the in- 
surance company a greater percentage of 
his premiums than ever before and 
certainly more than in any other line 
of insurance. At the same time he is 
buying security against a heavy physical 
damage loss or large bodily injury ver- 
dict which could jeopardize his savings 
and future, which js the normal func- 
tion of insurance. 

The insurance industry is sometimes 
criticized for not telling the public the 
story of what it does at a time of crisis 
for the individual or for the public 
when there is a catastrophe. The auto- 
mobile business is a daily, continuing 
catastrophe because of the tremendous 
aggregate of losses. 

The figures discussed herewith are 
convincing evidence of the size of the 
bargain assured is getting in his auto- 
mobile coverage. 

200 Bills Compared 

A comparison of the 200 final repair 
bills from 1941 with those of 1945 and 
1946 show that the average for 1941 was 
$182.70, and the average for those of 
1945 and 1946 was $239.08. This is ap- 
proximately 334% increase, which ad- 
justers believe to be approximately cor- 
rect. Repair men themselves estimate 
without accurate checking that costs 
have risen from 25 to 45%, but most 
estimates are that the figure is around 
3344%. 

What has happened in the automobile 
repair field cannot be shown entirely by 
figures or graphs. It is more compli- 
cated than that. For example, in the 
painting of truck cabs, the average paint 
job today costs about $65, but to this 
is added any metal work due to rust. In 


1941 the metal work was included in the 


cost, which was around $35. 

In 1941 the average metal man was 
receiving 40% of the time charged for 
his work, and he averaged $50 per week. 
In 1945 and jn the first three months of 
1946, the metal man was getting 50% 
of the money charged for this work, and 
the average wage varied between $90 
and $125 a week. Apprentices now get 
from $45 to $65 a week. 

In 1941 repair shops were getting $13 
for straightening the rear axle housing. 
The average charge for straightening 
the rear axle housing in 1946 is $20. 


Discount Changes 


Insurance companies generally in 1941 
were securing a 25% discount on many 
makes of cars. In 1946 the 25% dis- 
count was being secured only on one or 
two makes, and the percentage has been 
reduced on other types. On many makes 
no discounts were available at all. 

In 1941 the lower cowl paneling dam- 
age by a blow to the front fender ran 
from $5 to $8. In 1946 most garages 
are trying to get $10 to $12.50, some of 
them $15. They argue that they cannot 
make any money at that price. 

There are three basic reasons why the 
estimated metal time is so much higher 





than in 1941. During the war—and even 
now—the metal men frankly loafed on 
the job. They became temperamental 


and considered themselves artists, due 
principally to the fact that many of them 
had been taken into the army and metal 
men were scarce. The average car to 
be worked on today is approximately 
five years older and the metal is in very 
poor condition. When a fender is taken 
off a car it is cut off with a torch in- 


stead of by removing bolts because it 
is so badly rusted. A rear quarter panel 
may be damaged. After the rear fender 
is removed and the work started over 
the wheel housing, the metal often is 
rusted so badly that. one blow with a 
hammer will tear the metal, necessitat- 
ing a welding and filling job, which is 
of course more expensive. 

Another important item in increased 
repair costs on wrecked cars is the fact 


and it will sell not door shelis alone 
but only the entire door at a minimum 
price of $65, regardless of condition. 

In 1940 and 1941 repair shops were 
still doing a large amount of repair work 
on 1939, 1938, 1937, 1936 and 1935 mod- 
els. Today these models are often con- 
structive total losses. Most of the 
cars of those years were equipped with 
running boards, which saved an expen- 
sive door panel. The running board only 
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The illustrations above indicate what the insurance companies face every time an 
insured car is damaged. They are based on information from half a dozen repair 
shops and are averages of several hundred bills. 


that certain parts are impossible to se- 
cure. A rear fender for a 1941 automo- 
bile of a certain make listed at $8. Some 
fenders take a minimum of one day to 
repair and often the entire fender is cus- 
tom made out of a piece of metal. On 
all estimates this shows as a new fender 
listed at $8 plus labor. One job re- 
quired several items, left front fender, 
grille, grille moulding, grille lower panel, 
filler panel, filler panel moulding. The 
total list price on these items is $45.30, 
less a discount. The salvage man on 
this particular job got $90 for the sev- 
eral items on the list. Most fenders need 
metal work which requires three or four 
hours’ reconditioning. 

Frequently there is no way to get a 
car back on the road except by purchas- 
ing used parts at an exorbitant figure 
and repairing them at a greater cost 
than it would be to replace these parts 
new in normal times. Most of the parts 
are damaged, and the garage which pur- 
chases them has to do considerable work 
before using them on the repair job. In 
1941 when there was a badly damaged 
door panel, a new door shell could be 
secured for $27.50 plus $12.50 for 
changing all the hardware. It is impos- 
sible to secure a door shell today. Con- 
sequently, if the door is badly damaged 
there is more spent on labor than it 
would cost to buy a new shell if one 
could be had. If it is beyond repair, one 
must be purchased from a salvage yard 


would cost from $5.50 to $10. The 
older model cars did not have fancy 
grille work. Also in 1940 and 1941 man- 
ufacturers first introduced the hood bon- 
net instead of the old type hood. The 
new bonnet is a large flat piece of metal 
dificult to straighten and more difficult 
to line up, involving considerable labor 
in front end collisions. 

Many of the grilles being used today 
are made in Mexico and shipped into 
California, thence to various repair men 
over the country. These grilles cost 
more than regulation factory items, and 
are not even chrome. One type of grille 
that is carried on the list prices at $12.75, 
American make, costs $20 and $25 a side 
from Mexico. 

Theoretically the repair shops are 
charging the same prices they did in 
1942 when the O.P.A. established ceil- 
ings. Actually repair costs have gone 
up tremendously for the shop operator 
and there has had to be an adjustment 
in the prices he gets from his customer. 

The following figures reveal what has 
happened with respect to bodily injury, 
property damage and motor vehicle 
(comprehensive and collision) claims 
since 1935. For the period 1935-1945 in- 
clusive, the following figures are based 
on approximately 200,000 bodily injury 
claims, more than 600,000 property dam- 
age claims, and more than 400,000 motor 
vehicle claims. The average claim cost, 
with total, is given below. 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1949 

wae alee 386 370 369 378 337 agg 
sedis $1 29 30 31 3183 
M. V. 40 38 43 39 38 38 
Total 119 103 100 97 868g 
1935. 

1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 
ee 327 405 430 470 448 389 
P. D 34 40 45 53 57 8 
SS, eee 42 44 52 66 65 4g 
Total ... 78 95 97 103 98 9 
In the following table is shown a 
breakdown of average costs for 1943, 


1944 and 1945 as between losses under 
the comprehensive coverage and colli- 


sion. 
MOTOR VEHICLE 
Average Claim Cost 
1943 1944 1945 
2, ree 26 31 29 
Coll. . ote 149 155 146 
eer 52 66 65 


One large company reports that of 
total bodily injury automobile liability 
gross paid losses in 1945, exclusive of 
expenses, the proportion paid in cases of 
$5,000 or over was 26.4%. This com- 
pares with 23.4% paid in cases of $5,000 
or more for the period 1932 to 1945 jn- 
clusive. 

The 1945 losses came from 30 states. 

Other facts revealed by a study of the 
company’s 1945 experience include the 
following: 

Approximately 54.5% of the accidents 
occurred at night. More than 41% oc- 
curred on state highways, 30% on city 


streets, 20% at city crossings, and the 
remainder at highway and _ railroad 
crossings. 


More than 91% of the drivers involved 
were male adults. More than 4% were 
under 21, and more than 4% consisted 
of female drivers. 

Misjudgment was the chief cause of 
accidents, accounting for about 30%; 
speed was the next largest cause, then 
came skidding, drunken driving and 
faulty equipment. There were several 
miscellaneous causes. 

For the 15 years, the following facts 
are revealed: 

Almost 52% of the accidents occurred 
in daylight. State highways were the 
scene of 51% of the accidents, city 
streets almost 30%, city crossings 15%, 
highway crossings around 39, and rail- 
road crossings the remainder. 

Almost 90% of drivers were male 
adults. Those under 21 accounted for 
about 6%, and the remainder were 
female drivers. 

About 36.5% of the accidents were 
caused by misjudgment; 18% were due 
to speed; 13% to skidding; about 5% to 
faulty equipment; 23% to ‘miscellaneous 
causes and the rest drunken driving. 

It is obvious from a study of the fig- 
ures that it costs more to settle a claim 
than it used to and that jury awards are 
higher. Frequently newspaper reports of 
such awards make the statement that the 
amount js a record for the county. 

No one is immune from the pressure 
of higher prices. Lawyers, doctors, hos- 
pitals, nurses, ask for and get more. Set- 
tlements are proportionately higher. 
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“Of course, no one would insure a 
auto against falling from the top of ¢ 
100-story building—but then—there’s the 
amazingly low premium cost to consider.” 
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New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue 
Boston (16): 260 Tremont Street 





Increase Your Automobile Premium Income with Amico.. 


Availability of new automobiles means more premium in- 
come for you if you are equipped to aid prospects and 
present policyholders with financing as well as insurance 
service. 


AMICO sales and advertising plans are especially designed 
to help you hold present policyholders who purchase new 
cars and to attract prospects. 


American Motorists offers your clients more for every 
dollar they spend on automobile insurance. Plus values are 
available through American Motorists BROADFORM, an 
automobile insurance “package” that really sells. 


AMICO has developed effective sales aids to let your cus- 
tomers know that you are the man to see about financing and 
insuring a new car—promotional material that points out the 
value of making financing and insuring arrangements 
through an insurance specialist whose interest in the client’s 
protection continues long after the last installment on the 
car is paid. A comprehensive plan, including fifteen lively 
sales tools, helps bring you that good new car business. Ask 
about this plan today! 


AUTOMOBILE: PLATE GLASS 
PUBLIC LIABILITY: BURGLARY 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Building 
Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Building 


- : 
. W\ merican 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia (7): 12 S. 12th Street 
Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Building 


A Nationwide Company Writing All Forms of Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AND, AMICO can help you too in selling all casualty lines 
and bonds. Here are some of the reasons American Motorists 
representatives get more business: 

1. AMICO always has paid participating policy- 
holders substantial dividends. These savings are 
really important at renewal time and are a 
powerful sales feature. 

2. AMICO offers, in addition to Automobile, Avia- 
tion, Boiler and Machinery, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Public Liability, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. 


3. AMICO provides safety engineering and claim 
service that helps you hold business and keep 
policyholders satisfied. 


4, AMICO is a $14,000,000 multiple-line company 
with automobile experience and its sales plans 
are geared to keep you ahead of competition 
with the latest coverage features. 


There’s more premium income in your future with American 
Motorists. If you want a live connection with a multiple-line 
company, find out about the American Motorists franchise 
in your community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, AND 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





San Francisco (4): Russ Building 








New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Building 














The long haul truck cargo business is 
still the No. 1 headache of the inland 
marine underwriters but some rays of 
hope are appearing. One of these is 
the series of conferences recently in- 
augurated between representatives of 
the trucking concerns and the under- 
writers. Another is the use of reports 
of the lines’ financial condition, now be- 
ing generally required. The loss of rev- 
enue formerly received for hauling war 
goods has been a bad blow for some 
lines but peace-time conditions also 
mean that there will be new equipment, 
more parts, new tires and more ex- 
perienced personnel available, as well 
as revenues from hauling goods for re- 
converted industry. 

Agents and brokers can help consider- 
ably in improving the generally un- 
favorable experience in several ways. 
They can cooperate in safety campaigns. 
They can refrain from attempting to 
persuade their companies to accept the 
sour risks. Perhaps the most important 
way—both to their companies and them- 
selves—is to cooperate in obtaining the 
financial reports rather than agreeing 
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Strive to Get Long Haul 
Cargo on Acceptable Basis 


with the truck line operator who is 
unwilling to supply the desired informa- 
tion. 


Agent Benefits yogi 


According to K. Schindel, manager 
of the Central Analysers Bureau, which 
goes over these reports and watches for 
any indication that a truck line is 
headed for financial difficulty, the pro- 
ducer not infrequently finds that he is 
protecting his own pocketbook in co- 
operating in this way, for when a truck 
line gets into trouble, the records show 
that the producer is quite likely to be 
a heavy loser. He not only loses a 
customer but his commissions and any 


overdue premiums which he has ad- 
vanced. Sometimes these run into large 
sums. 

The insurer, of course, is concerned 


about any threatened insolvency because 
of its liability under the interstate com- 
merce commission endorsement. This 
makes the insurer liable to the shipper 
or consignee for .all claims, whether 
covered by the policy or not, if the 
insured is unable to meet them. 





Today's abnormally high replacement costs are 
in many cases 50% greater than in 1939 and 
call for a thorough check of every risk. 


You cannot afford to allow your clients to have 


inadequate protection. 
in fact, even a moral duty — to make 


bility 


Yours is the responsi- 


certain that your assured have ample dependable 


coverage. 


Add the protection necessary to cover increased 
values. In so doing, you will not only gain your 


client's 
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The financial reports are of first im- 
portance both to the insurer and the 
producer and the latter’s cooperation 
often makes the difference between ob- 
taining a prompt, complete report and 
getting none at all. 


Delinquencies Often Significant 


In addition to cooperating in obtain- 
ing financial reports from truck lines, 
the broker or agent can help by re- 
porting to the insurer any failure to 
pay premiums on time. This may be the 
tip-off that a line is in financial straits. 
Many insurance companies look on 
promptness in paying premiums as an 
indication of solvency. They are some- 
times misled because a producer meets 
the deficiency out of his own funds. 
Some agents deliberately encourage a 
truck line to be in debt for its premiums 
as a means of holding the ~ business. 
The agent feels that the line’s manage- 
ment will not switch its insurance to 
another office while it owes for overdue 
premiums. 

The financial reports indicate that it 
is easy for an agent to be misled by 
appearances. If the top men in the 
truck line drive good cars and own 
homes the tendency is to believe that 
the line is in good financial shape. It 
is ironical that sometimes agents who 
have been holding out the strongest 
against getting their insured to fill out 
the form are the very ones who have 
the most to lose in the way of overdue 
premiums. Some agents have felt so 
confident in their insured’s financial con- 
dition as to lend them money, only 
to, find themselves a little later holding 
the bag for premiums, commissions, 
and loans. 


BUSINESS IS NEW 








Unfortunately, outward signs of pros- 
perity are no reliable yardstick for 
measuring a line’s actual financial con- 
dition. The trucking business is a reia- 
tively new industry and has not had 
the time to build a substantial capital 
structure. While there are many well- 
heeled companies the business is nor- 
mally one ot fairly high mortality, which 
has not improved in the last few years. 

Mr. Schindel believes that there should 
be a definite improvement within a year 
and that the situation is already im- 
proving but there are still some failures 
ahead. 

The Keeshin freight line last 
January filed a petition for reorganiza- 
tion under the Chandler act. Keeshin 
is one of the biggest operators in the 
country and this action was a shock to 
the entire trucking industry, particularly 
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spectacular truck line difficulties in the 
south, nothing like that could happep 
in the middle west. 


Need Higher Freight Rates 

Keeshin’s difficulties have served 
dramatize the need for more adequate 
rates for less-than-truckload shipments, 


The ICC is now investigating the 
L.T.L. rate situation in central ter. 
ritory. It is widely agreed that the 
truck lines must have an increase jf 


they are to stay in business. 

The fact that freight rates are cop. 
trolled by the ICC is one of the reasons 
why the truck lines are not in a posi- 
tion to pay really adequate premiums 
for truck cargo insurance. Inland ma- 
rine underwriters are sympathetic with 


the plight of the truckmen, who are 
caught between high operating costs 
and fixed freight rates. The insurers 


feel a definite moral responsibility to 
provide coverage if they can do so but 
naturally they cannot keep on_ losing 
money consistently. 

The attitude of the truck line opera- 
tors to the insurers'has gone through 
two stages and is now in a third. Up 
to the last couple of years or so the 
lines shopped around among the insur- 
ance companies for the best rates they 
could get. Frequently a line that had 
been dumped by one insurer for exces- 
sive losses could obtain coverage from 
a competitor at an even lower rate. 
Lacked Consistency 

This lack of underwriting consistency 
from one company to another was nat- 
urally not conducive to causing the 
truck operators to become concerned 
about loss ratios. When the insurance 
market came to the realization that 
the chances: for making money on long- 
haul truck business were about on a 
par with playing a slot machine and 
tightened drastically in their underwirt- 
ing the truck line operators felt that 
the underwriters were ganging up on 
them and began to talk about forming 
their own company to underwrite long- 
haul truck business. 

When the operators realized that the 
underwriters were not just being mean 
but had legitimate reasons for declining 
to accept risks the truckmen’s attitude 
again changed. Appreciating that the 
insurers could not be expected to go on 
losing their shirts indefinitely they re- 
cently got together with the underwrit- 
ers to see what could be done about 
improving the experience. 





WHO SHOULD PAY? 





At the first conference between the 
insurers and the truck line representa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





in the middle west. It had been felt 
there that while there had been some 
| 
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Suggests New Rating Approach 


Would Insure Cars at a Certain 


Rate Per 


$100 of Coverage 





By ALFRED O. GRAVEN 
Secretary, Dubuque F. & M. 


The continued present disastrous ex- 
perience on automobile material damage 


coverages is un- 
questionably a mat- 
ter of grave con- 
to the entire 


cern 

insurance industry. 
It does seem that 
the one practical 


approach to a pos- 
sible solution of 
this problem has 
been entirely over- 
looked. 

That approach 
would involve 
scrapping the -pres- 
ent outmoded and 
illogical method of 
rating and would substitute a rating 
formula based upon realities and not on 
theory. 

We all fully realize that the costs of 





A, 0. Graven 


labor and material have risen far be- 
yond pre-war levels and we are aware 
of the inflated value of vehicles which in 
former years was subject to well deter- 
mined factors of depreciation. There 
may have been some good reason at one 
time in setting up varying levels of pre- 
miums based upon the factory price and 
the age group in which a particular au- 
tomobile happened to fall, but surely 
the same reasoning does not hold true 
under present day conditions. 


Actual Cash Value Problem 


Aside from the admitted increased fre- 
quency of accidents since V-J Day, the 
other main factor contributing largely to 
the present loss experience is the insur- 
ing of automobiles on the so-called ac- 
tual cash value basis. 

It would seem to be more logical to 
insure an automobile for a_ stated 
amount of insurance at a certain rate 
per $100 of insurance, irrespective of the 
make or model, with the one possible 
exception of a slight variation in the 


























At a time when loss ratios and 
unprecedented accident frequencies 
are taxing the insurance industry, 
agents, brokers, and policyholders 
appreciate the financial stability 
and unexcelled claim service of the 


GENERAL ACCIDENT. 
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rate for new and old cars as is provided 
for the rating of commercial vehicles. 

The rate to be charged on this basis 
could be determined by a comparison of 
the present premium levels with the ac- 
tual loss experience and an overall in- 
crease in premiums necessary to place 
the automobile business on a reasonably 
profitable basis could then be resolved 
and the proper rates be charged on the 
stated amount basis. 

A minimum premium should be es- 
tablished for the various forms of colli- 
sion coverage, which would be the pre- 
mium charge for, say, the first $500 
of liability. The excess amount of liability 
over $500 would then take a flat rate 
charge over and above the minimum 
premium for such collision coverage. 
By applying rates on a stated amount 
basis for comprehensive or fire and theft 
coverages, an adequate and equitable 
premium would also be secured for these 
coverages. 

The following example will 
the rating method proposed: 

Assume we are to insure a 1941 Ford 
sedan on which a stated amount of $850 
of insurance is to be written, represent- 
ing approximately 80% of the ceiling 
price of this type of automobile. The 
car is in the Pacific Coast area where 
the minimum premium charge for $25 
deductible collision coverage is set up 
at $35, with a rate of 5% for the liabil- 
ity in excess of $500. 


Collision Premium $50 


explain 


The premium charge for the collision 
coverage would be the $35 minimum 
premium plus 5% of the excess amount 
of $300 or $15 additional premium, mak- 
ing the total collision premium to be 
charged $50. The comprehensive cov- 
erage would take the rate per ‘$100 of 
stated amount of liability, which we 
will assume for example is $1.25, pro- 


_ ducing a comprehensive premium of $10. 


It is further suggested that the com- 
prehensive minimum premium be estab- 
lished at $10 and the minimum premium 
for fire and theft coverage at $7.50. 
To encourage the careful and respon- 
sible car owner to carry collision insur- 
ance, the rate level could be set suffi- 
ciently high so that the overall premium 


in any given area would permit the 
granting of, say, a 20% reduction in 


the premium to such assured who will 
warrant in the policy that no claim 
has been presented to or paid by an in- 
surance company on any vehicle owned 
or operated by the assured within the 
preceding 12 months period. 
Legitimate fleets would still be eligi- 
ble for special rates and a definite for- 
mula should be worked out so that uni- 
form reductions in rates would be 
granted in accordance with the signed 





to the actual premium and loss exper 
ence for the previous two year period, 


Coinsurance Would Apply 


To control the factor of possible yp. 
der-insurance, the 80%  coinsuranee 
clause should be made a standard pro 
vision of all policies, with a further 
provision that in the event of the pay. 
ment of a total loss, the company would 
acquire title to whatever salvage might 
remain. 

There would also seem to be no logi. 
cal justification for more than one terfj- 
tory in any one state and, in fact, cer- 
tain defined geographical areas could all 
carry the same rate. These geographi- 
cal areas might be roughly defined as 
New England, middle Atlantic, middle 
west, southeast, south Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast. 

We all recognize, of course, the need 
for constant emphasis on accident pre 
vention and safety programs and our 
efforts in this direction should be un- 
relenting, but we are surely still in the 
horse and buggy days so far as the 
present automobile rating formulas are 
concerned. 


Moving Household 
Goods by Air 


One phase of air transportation which 
has already been tried out in a tentative 
way is that of moving household goods 
long distances by plane. E. H. Warren 
of Detroit believes there is going to be 
a great deal of freight shipped by plane. 
He points out that the Warren Co. has 
had some experience in shipping a few 
plane loads of household goods. 

The first load, consisting of the house- 
hold goods of five families with a total 
of 10,000 pounds, had the misfortune to 
crash and burn. However, the rest of 
the shipments tried by this firm were 
successfully delivered from Detroit to 
Los Angeles in 19 hours’ flying time. 

There would be a great deal more air 
shipments if the rates were more rea- 
sonable, Mr. Warren states. However, 
there was a representative from a large 
airline in the Warren office recently who 
talked favorably of a lower rate. He 
believed the airlines could come closer to 
truck prices. He also stated that some 
planes with a 25,000 pound carrying ca- 
pacity are to be put in use. As this de- 
velops, Mr. Warren believes many ship- 
pers will use air service. 





Harold R. Osborne has returned from 
the army after three years service, much 
of that time in the south Pacific, to re- 
sume direction of his agency at Overland 
Park, Kans., which Mrs. Osborne had 


statements of the assured, certifying asoperated during his absence. 
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“MI, DAD, THE GANG'S PARENTS WANT TO KNOW IF YOU HAD 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 


INSURANCE WHEN. | 


CRASHED THE 


CAR. PRIVING TO THE. PARTY.” 
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The EMPLOYERS’ practical and flexible service of Reinsurance 
in the Automotive liability lines has grown parallel to the evolu- 
tion of motorized travel and its attendant underwriting require- 
ments. Our accumulated experience, research and facilities are 
constantly at the call of Companies underwriting in this field. 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON—PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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DION'T FORGET TO TURN OFF THE WATER HEATER. 
FORGOT TO RENEW MY INSURANCE.” 
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Optimistic Note 


No Cause for Panic Seen by Underwriter; 


Believes Major Rate Shifts Have Been Made 





The automobile picture is not nearly 
so bad as it has been pictured, accord- 
ing to one company man who follows 
rating and experience figures closely. 
Even with the low rates that Commis- 
sioner Harrington produced in Mass- 
achusetts, the companies are doing satis- 
factorily there. 

There are indications that accident 
frequency is not climbing any further. 
Claim cost has more or less leveled 
out. The volume of premiums steadily 
is rising. New cars are making their 
appearance. 

In addition, there is a factor hard to 
measure but one that undoubtedly is 
exerting a substantially beneficial effect. 
That is the effort of conscientious own- 
ers to preserve the automotive equip- 
ment they have. 

Public Conscious of Safety 

The considerable amount of publicity 
given accident prevention—more by in- 
dustries and interests outside insurance 
than in it—is influencing the public. 











14th Consecutive Year of Increased Premium Volume 


FINANCIAL 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Assets 


Investments : ALLSTATE INSURANCE CO. ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE CO 
United States Government Bonds....................cceeeceees $ 9,566,036.73 $ 1.309,504.43 
Manicipal, Public Utility and Industrial Bonds................. 257,289.88 52.572.69 
Stock of ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY........... fee ene 
ee aed SJ ecdokUadaleba cided esaod sects ontavs 1,286,065.00 404,015.00 
ide 5. 4 Sn ais euaed ae ac pndeet ancweseseedie’® 114,536.66 59,094.08 

to cin st ciadiae oe ddigwe nwa weaaae nice $12,346,317.30 $ 1,825.186.20 

eee UR eis M Bad dein doe ccwtcedeteWwn avdadc dees needo.s 1,747,978.06 248,610.09 

Premiums in Course of Collection.....................ceceeceeeces 1,871,480.09 502,309.11 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets................0cccccceccccccces 251,908.91 301,831.12 


eM Sa 5 stk 6's iu ded sale wa RA aw ia oe oo Kee $ 4,325,499.96 $ 235,094.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...............ccccccccccccccecccs 5,197,660.46 1,327,416.45 
ee i on 5, odusind weet in cwaeabwesenswe so. 156,727.46 71,377.70 
I es a a occ iaibcplaicwa d'dw.c.caba%.6 odo 0 Wa.0-b0 202,717.88 81,052.96 
Reserve for Dividends on Unexpired Policies....................... 178,487.12 37,828.74 
NE, ELLE ERE DS LEP APT OO TY 86,230.08 2,777.64 
ee Pit Le 200,000.00 25,000.00 
EE Sina os Be daa oe oka ebadidceebasenteedae $1,000,000.00 $300,000.00 
ET AL iota 4:4 ae 5a 8 Alaidi'd Oe wien aes nals. 0'en'e 4,870,361.40 797,389.03 

Zetal Capital Stock amd Surplles. ....... bcc. ccccccsivvceces 5,870,361.40 1,097,389.03 


$16,217,684.36 


Securities carried at $408,788.55 in the above statement are de- 
posited for purposes required by law or required in the regular 


course of business. course of business. 


All eligible bonds amortized. All other bonds and stocks valued at quoted market prices as 


approved by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


HOME OFFICE: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


STATEMENT 


$16,217,684.36 


Securities carried at $375,444.42 in the above statement are de- 
posited for purposes required by law or required in the regular 


$ 2,877,936.52 


$ 2,877,936.52 
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From now on the condition of the 
cars on the street will be improving, 
Streets and highways, condition of which 
has considerable effect on accidents, 
will be bettered. 

All of these things will bear on the 
automobile experience in the next sey- 
eral months. 


[The companies are worried about 
property damage (or collision). Yet 
they have had rate increases. The ful] 


effect cannot be determined until the 
last policy to shift to the higher rate 
level has had a year to run. 


Post-war Costs 


Post-war costs will be difficult to de- 
termine until there are eliminated from 
the economy such things as price cei- 
lings, labor and material shortages and 
other unnatural factors. 

On at least some of the new cars, 
for example, there is a charge of $20 
to $25 applied by the dealer as a “sery- 
icing fee.” Just what it is no one seems 
to know. 

Claim costs in the time ahead un- 
doubtedly will be higher than they were 
pre-war, especially on property damage 
and collision. Repair labor is getting 
more money. Materials and parts cost 
more because of the higher cost of the 
items that go into their production and 
transportation to the dealer’s shelves. 
There will be other items similar to the 
“servicing fee,” though they may be 
hidden or disguised for a while. 

P.D. Loss May Rise 

On some of the new cars, the fender 
is an integral part of the hood, so that 
if only a small part of the fender is 


broken the whole hood will have to 
be replaced. . ; 
The new cars are not being built 


as sturdily as before the war. In some 
of them lights are hooked directly to 
the battery so that they go up and down 
with battery strength. 

On the basis of these facts, property 
damage losses may rise sharply when 
the new automobiles take to the road 
in any great numbers. 

Heretofore, parts have been scarce 
and repair shops did the best they 
could to patch up the vehicle and put 
it back on the highway. That cannot 
be done now because the car is too 
decrepit. A thorough-going repair and 
replacement job must be done. This 
is adding to the cost. 


Mileage Basis to Continue 


There has been some criticism by 
agents of the mileage basis of rating. 
It is doubtful if this will be changed, 
at least for a few years, or until some 
better foundation is suggested. If the 
companies tried to differentiate simply 
between business and non-business use, 
the line of demarcation is not clear 
enough to make that system practicable. 
Not enough credit goes to the low- 
mileage customer. Mileage is the most 
reasonable yardstick that has been em- 
ployed or considered so far. 

Some thought that there should be a 
single rate. Others believed recogni- 
tion should be given the low mileage 
driver. Obviously mileage is not the 
only factor involved, even if it is the 
chief one. There is the problem of the 
young driver with his proved higher 
accident frequency to be considered. 

There is apprehension at the much 
higher than anticipated percentage of 
drivers who have earned the A1 classi- 
fication. The condition of cars is such 
that owners don’t take long trips. Per- 
haps this unusual distribution will right 
itself as time goes on. In the meantime, 
it should be remembered that the ex- 
perience of the companies on business 
in the A1 classification has been excel- 
lent in the past. A moderate increase 
in the loss ratio in this division would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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IN 1 POLICY 


¢ ALL AUTOMOBILE 


° ALL RESIDENCE AND 
FAMILY LIABILITY 


° ALL FARM LIABILITY 


® ALL PERSONAL AND 
SPORTS LIABILITY 


° ALL MEDICAL EXPENSE 


I's SUPER-EXCFI 
me Palicy 


eee 


eee 


@ Combining all these broad coverages in 
just ONE simplified policy, it’s no wonder 
that so many agents rate the American States 
SUPER-EXCEL Policy as their No. 1 commis- 


sion builder. 


It provides broader protection because it 
insures against ‘‘occurrences’’ rather than just 
‘taccidents’’ . . . covers all motor vehicles 


without description . . . gives true blanket 


of “/amarrou { 





Ee 


protection for the assured, his family and his 
property. 

Let us show you the outstanding profit- 
making possibilities in selling the American 
States SUPER-EXCEL. Write, wire or tele- 
phone us today. No obligation. 

AMERICAN STATES INSURANCE COMPANY 


542 N. Meridian Street @ Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Agents in Southern California contact our 


Los ANGELES Brancu Orrice: 639 South Spring St. 









AMERICAN STATES INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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Opportunities in Aviation 
Accident Insurance 


By EDWIN H. MARSHALL 


The past year has seen. producers 
double and triple their commissions from 


the handling of 
E. aviation accident 
insurance. But the 


surface has only 
been scratched. Be- 
low the surface lies 
the rich ore of real 
commission vol- 
ume. Why has 
such growth taken 
place already and 
where are the op- 
portunities for the 
great volume that 
is to be? 

During 1945, as 
the war drew to a 
close in area after area over the world, 
priorities were gradually relaxed and the 
businessman, public servant, and tra- 
veler turned to the air for speed and 
comfort in travel. Individuals found 
themselves flying in types of planes and 
in areas that invalidated much of their 
standard life and accident insurance. 
Their need for specific insurance to fill 
this gap was great. Employers felt a 
responsibility to provide aviation acci- 
dent insurance for executives and other 
employes whose duties exposed them to 
the hazards of air travel ahd sought lib- 
eral, blanket policies to discharge their 
responsibility. 





E. H. Marshal! 


Broad Coverage 


How did the insurance industry re- 
spond to these demands of the new air 
era? Underwriters and producers who 
realized the true implications of air 
travel combined to create new policies in 


tune with the air world’s boundless hor- 
izons. They cast aside horse and buggy 
policies which limited coverage to speci- 
fied airlines within restricted geographi- 
cal limits. Recognition was given to the 
fact that when a man reaches Cairo or 
Manila he is in no position to call upon 
his broker or agent either for an expla- 
nation as to whether the plane he is 
about to board is an approved aircraft 
under his aviation contract or to ask 
him to extend coverage if it is not. They 
appreciate that, even while within the 
United States, flight on one of the many 
unscheduled vcovenanlin or a scheduled in- 








Mr. Marshall has been in sai insurance 
business for 10 years. For five years he 
was with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters in the actu- 
arial and the compensation and liability 
departments. He joined Indemnity of 
North America five years ago to do spe- 
cial risk underwriting. Subsequently his 
duties were broadened to include the 
handling of accident and aviation insur- 
ance. 


terstate airline, or an industry-owned 
aircraft, made antiquated and unservice- 
able the limited policies which excluded 
them from coverage. Having realized 
that the very nature of air travel re- 
quired unrestricted coverage, new poli- 
cies were designed to cover on all types 
of aircraft anywhere in the world. 

In the field of group policies issued 
for the employer to cover his employes, 
new ideas came to the fore. Horse and 
buggy policies which required reports by 
the employer to the insurance company, 
before the individual employe flew, in 
order to effect coverage were impracti- 
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cal. Sometimes these reports took the 
form of postcards mailed by the indi- 
vidual before boarding the plane with 
the postmark on the card determining 
the effective date of the coverage. All 
too often flights were made unexpect- 
edly with the postcard report forgotten 
in the rush of other matters. Some un- 
derwriters and producers saw in this 
problem an opportunity. They sought 
te provide blanket cover in advance to 
all employes independent of all reports. 
In these new policies designed for the 
air age, coverage came first and applied 
to all automatically while reports came 
later for premium determination pur- 
poses only. 


Methods of Computing Premium 


The brokers and agents who have 
taken the lead in the writing of this new 
broad group coverage may differ among 
themselves concerning the relative mer- 
its of several different methods of com- 
puting the policy premium. Some advo- 
cate a premium charge per employe who 
flies as the best method; some will extol 
the method of premium determination 
which takes a fixed percentage of all 
fares expended by employes in flying as 
a truer measure of the actual flying ex- 
posure; still others will support individ- 
ual methods that may have been worked 
out for risks they have handled. But 
there is no difference of opinion among 
these successful producers on the ques- 
tion of coverage. All agree that cover- 
age must be blanket, worldwide and au- 
tomatic. 

While these new contracts were pop- 
ular in 1945, their importance will in- 
crease greatly during 1946 and 1947 as 
new equipment and facilities bring to-an 
end all inconveniences and obstacles in 
the way of the free flow and expansion 
of air travel. No producer should allow 
a single firm whose insurance problems 
he handles, or hopes to handle, to be un- 
aware of the possibilities of blanket avi- 
ation ,accident insurance for its em- 


—=:! 


ployes while flying on business; nor 
should he allow any individual who tray. 
els by air on business or pleasure to be 
without information concerning the 
broad coverage available for individual 
purchase. 


Other Opportunities 


Other new faucets which were rela- 
tively closed during the war years will 
open during 1946 and 1947 to pour forth 
profitable new opportunities for the sale 
of aviation accident insurance. During 
these two years we will see the Mass 
production and sale of non- military air- 
craft to supply business with industrial 
aid aircraft, the individual with his pri. 
vate plane, ‘and the aviation industry jt- 
self with the tools to perform its vari- 
ous services. 

Corporations which buy and operate 
planes will need accident insurance for 
employes and guests while flying as pas- 
sengers in these aircraft. They will 
seek accident insurance for the pilots 
and crew members who fly the planes 
for them. These corporations will want 
to mesh this accident coverage applying 
to flying on their own planes with avia- 
tion accident coverage for employes 
while flying in airlines and other air- 
craft. This will mean a new challenge 
to the producer and underwriter to cre- 
ate new tailor made contracts to fit each 
firm’s individual requirements. 

Individuals who have purchased 
planes, or who have joined flying clubs, 
will need accident insurance for them- 
selves during their student training 
period and after as pilots. They will 
also require insurance for their families 
and guests who fly in their planes as 
passengers. 


Manufacturers 


The aviation industry and its related 
branches will have numerous require- 
ments for aviation accident insurance. 
As an example, manufacturers of planes 
need accident insurance for the pilots 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Sees U.S. Air Accident Liability 


Legislation As Menace 


By GEORGE W. ORR 
Director of Claims 
U.S. Aircraft Insurance Group 


There is a very definite trend with re- 
spect to federal aviation liability legisla- 
tion which may have far-reaching ef- 
fects. This is the persistent pressure to 
enact federal legislation affecting the 
liability of carriers by air to passengers, 
shippers, and persons and property on 
the ground, as typified by H.R. 532, now 
pending but not presently being pressed, 
and by H.R. 4912, which is here dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

More recently an even more drastic 
bill has beea introduced, S. 1904, spon- 


sored by Senator George of Georgia, 
which would override state statutory 
limits on “wrongful death’ and base 


recovery on the full earning power dur- 
ing the presumed life expectancy of a 
passenger killed or injured by a com- 
mon carrier by air engaged in interstate 
or certain international commerce. This 
bill is so extreme and so highly discrim- 
inatory against air carriers that there 
appears to be little danger of its pas- 
sage, but because of the influence of 
Senator George its defeat cannot be 
regarded as certain. 


Must Consider Broader Question 


In considering specifically the provi- 
sions of any federal bill dealing with 
aviation accident liability, it must be 
kept clearly in mind that the merits or 
demerits of any particular bill are inci- 
dental to the more important considera- 
tion, which is, whether it is to the best 
interest of the public and to aviation as a 
whole for control over liability to be 
taken from the state and vested in the 
central government. That is what H.R. 
4912 does and that is what any similar 
type of legislation will do regardless of 
its subject matter. Even though faults or 
objections in any individual bill may be 
corrected, so far as that bill is concerned, 
the effect of its passage in any form that 
transfers jurisdiction over liability from 
the states to the central government 
must be considered. 

Moreover—and this is something that 
the insurance business should keep in 
mind—in seeking control over aviation 
the proponents of government control 
are merely making a guinea pig of avia- 
tion because it is weak and in a forma- 
tive stage. It is just a method of open- 
ing the door to further legislation which 
could not be obtained now but will with- 
out doubt be sought later on the basis 
of the aviation precedent, over all other 
forms of transportation. 


Sweeney Report Cited 


_ If there is any doubt about this threat, 
it is only necessary to refer to the re- 
port of E. C. Sweeney, dated June 1, 
1941, to the civil aeronautics board and 
officially released by that body though 
not yet adopted by it. Mr. Sweeney, at- 
torney in charge of staff investigations 
for the CAB made it clear that in sug- 
gesting federalization of liability legisla- 
tion for air carriers he was not imply- 
ing that the present common law rules 
are any more deficient as respects avia- 
tion than any other type of modern 
transportation. 


USURPS STATE POWER 











Said Mr. Sweeney: “Aviation liability 
legislation must be looked upon as an 
effort, in one field of transportation,’ to 
effect a reform or improvement of rules 
of tort liability along lines which might 
be equally suited to other forms of mod- 
rn transportation.” 

Legislation such as H.R. 532, H.R. 
4912, and S. 1904 deprives the states of 
the right, long established as peculiarly 


the constitutional prerogative of the 
states, to control happenings within their 
borders and vests such rights in the fed- 
eral government. If tiffs can be done for 
aviation, principally upon the basis of its 
interstate character, it is equally ap- 
plicable to other business which may be 
classed as interstate and under recent 
rulings of the Supreme Court, the term 
“interstate commerce” is astonishingly 
elastic and all-inclusive. The federal as- 
sumption of jurisdiction with respect to 
aviation liability, if accomplished, may 
be used as a precedent for assumption of 
jurisdiction with respect to many other 
classes of business and thus aid the 
concentration of more and more power in 
the central government. 

In centering our attention upon the 
merits or demerits of federal liability 
legislation with sole regard to aviation 
is to lose sight of the greater and more 
significant subject involved. Because of 
the inherent interstate character of avia- 
tion, and because we all agree that fed- 
eral control is desirable to accomplish 
uniformity in safety regulation and eco- 
nomic control—already accomplished un- 
der the 1938 act—aviation becomes a 
plausible vehicle in which to invade the 
jurisdiction of the states, the apparent 
assumption being that there is a con- 
flict of law between the several states. 
In our wide experience with aviation 
claims, we have found no such conflict 
with respect to passengers or public and 
therefore that the rapid passage of air- 
planes over state boundaries does not 
create the hopeless confusion that we 
are supposed to fear. The laws as to lia- 
bility are sometimes different in the vari- 
ous states but they are not in conflict, 
since the law of the place of accident 





controls. The only conflict is with re- 
spect to workmen’s compensation and 
employer’s liability where common law 
rules of negligence have been supplanted 
by statutory enactment. 

Discriminates Against Aviation 

Such laws are, and H.R. 4912 is, high- 
ly discriminatory in that they subject 
aviation to law and costs different from 
those imposed upon other competitive 
forms of transportation. In Kibler v. 
TWA, 1945 USAvR 180, there is. a very 
significant statement in this opinion by 
Judge Inch which is particularly applica- 
ble to the present tendency to subject 
airlines to a different standard of lia- 
bility than the railroads, through the 
persistent pressure to take control of 
liability away from the states and place 
it in the federal government. 

The judge says “Both (the railroads 
and airlines) are common carriers of 
freight and passengers, both operate con- 
veyances from terminal points on pre- 
scribed routes on regular schedules; 
both are vested with a public interest 
and subject to government control, the 
railroads by the interstate commerce 
commission and the airlines by the civil 
aeronautics board. Airlines such as this 
defendant are in competition with the 
railroads for much the same business. 
The future promises a tremendous in- 
crease in air transportation after the war 
and the competition with railroads will 
become increasingly keen. It should 
make no difference that an airline trav- 
els lanes above the earth while the rail- 
road travels upon it.” 

It seems to us that this court is right 
that it should make no difference that 
airplanes travel above the earth while 
surface transportation travels upon it. 





Growth of Flying Hinges 
on Airport Situation 


By WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


The underwriter of aviation naturally 
wants to see flying grow to the point 
where losses can 
be distributed 
thinly over a broad 
cross-section of 


risks. 

He has a vital 
stake, therefore, in 
the improvement 


of our airport situ- 
ation, for it is an 
extremely impor- 
tant factor in ac- 
celerating—or lim- 
iting—the develop- 
ment of U. S. civil 
aviation. 

Aviation today is : 
in very much the same sort of situation 
that the automobile industry passed 
through in the early years of this cen- 
tury. Our airplanes are not as useful 
and dependable as they can be, and 
good airports are too few and far be- 
tween. 


Many Ports Substandard 


We have some 40,000 civil aircraft in 
the United States, just about the same 
as the number of registered motor ve- 
hicles in 1903. We have approximately 
five times that number of pilots holding 
CAA certificates. But we have only 
4,000 airports for the more than 16,000 
communities of the nation, and 445 of 
these airports are below our minimum 
standard for small fields. 

There is a wide and growing public 
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interest in aviation which, if given the 
opportunity, can be translated into the 
purchase of aircraft until 400,000 planes 
are in use by 1955. When I say “if 
given the opportunity,” I mean, if these 
potential buyers are offered a product 
with real utility. 

Greater utility for the airplane will 
come from two sources. One is the 
aircraft industry, which has the impor- 
tant task of building safer, easier-to- 
operate planes. The other source is 
made up of all the private and public 
interests concerned with building air- 
ports, in which group the road-builders 
are numbered. 


Haphazard Scattering 


No matter how fine a plane the air- 
craft industry builds, it will be of little 
value unless our present airport sys- 
tem is improved drastically. Indeed, it 
is hardly accurate to use the word “sys- 
tem” in talking about our present hap- 
hazard scattering of landing areas. 

One county may have three excellent 
airports, while a comparable county will 
have none. To be exact, 1,441 counties, 
or 47% of all counties in the United 
States, were without airports in 1944. 

In 140 metropolitan districts of the 
nation, which cover only 1.5% of our 
land area, there was an airport every 80 
square miles, while the remainder of the 
country averaged only one airport for 
every 1,230 square miles. 

We have improved our airport situa- 
tion somewhat during the war years, but 
not in the direction most needed for 
peacetime aviation. Necessarily we have 
built large fields for military planes; 
more than 500 have been completed in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


All aviation should ask is an even break. 
But all interested in aviation, and par- 
ticularly those who engage in aviation 
for profit, should realize that it will make 
a great deal of difference to subject avia- 
tion to a different standard of liability 
than that of its competitors. 

Perhaps some present thinkers are 
right that our whole system of negligence 
law is wrong and they can fix it all up 
with a law. We do not believe that but 
trust with greater confidence a proven 
system built up through the years, with 
the protection of all as its objective. 
However that may be, it appears obvious 
that until the law is changed with re- 
«pect to all engaged in a competitive ef- 
fort, it is unfair and discriminatory to 
make a guinea pig out of one competitor 
by subjecting it to a different standard 
of liability. 

H.R. 4912 was introduced in Congress 
by Representative O’Hara, Dec. 6, 1945. 
Primary liability is imposed on the car- 
rier but a better affirmative defense is 
allowed the carrier to escape liability 
than was permitted in H.R. 532. Instead 
of requiring the carrier to prove that the 
accident was not due to his failure to 
use the highest degree of care (which 
practically made him explain the acci- 
dent) a defense similar to the Warsaw 
Convention defense is permitted—that 
the carrier prove that all necessary meas- 
ures were taken to avoid the damage or 
that such measures were impossible. If 
we must have liability imposed, this 
gives the carrier a better break. How- 
ever, it does impose primary liability 
which takes the case to a jury and places 
the burden on the carrier, hence will re- 
sult in the higher costs and increased 
litigation discussed below. 

The invasion of state’s rights is more 
flagrant than in other classes of claims, 
such as passenger and cargo, in that the 
persons and property affected by this 
bill are located in the state of the acci- 
dent. The states are denied the right to 
say what remedy its own citizens have 
for themselves and their property. The 
only parallel is the Rome Convention, 
signed back in 1933—some thirteen years 
ago—which tried to do the same thing 
in connection with international air 
transportation. It has never even got 
sufficient adherents—and this requires 
only five nations—to become effective. 
After thirteen years—most of them with- 
out the interference of the war—it has 
never been accepted and has not become 
law. 


No Limit For Individual Claims 


_ The bill limits liability in case of in- 
jury to persons to $10 per pound, land- 
ing weight of the plane with an over-all 
limit of $1,400,000, and for property dam- 
age to $4 per pound with an over-all 
limit of $600,000. However, it must be 
noted that if the limit is not exhausted 
in either of these classes the unused sur- 
plus may be applied to the other class, 
thus making the whole $14 per pound or 
the $2,000,000 limit, as the case may be, 
applicable to either bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage. 

Even more important, while primary 
liability is imposed, there is no limit 
placed upon individual claims. Now, any 
limit is likely to be unfavorable in cer- 
tain cases to the public, just as the arbi- 
trary imposition of liability is unfavor- 
able to the aviation operator. But if you 
are going to impose liability, some rea- 
sonable limit must be placed upon the 
recovery of individual claimants to con- 
fine those claims to reasonable cost. 

As this law is drawn, fantastic limits 
are available in certain instances. Say 
only one person is killed or injured and 
there is no property damage. The whole 
$14 per pound or $2,000,000 limit would 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
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es of Aviation Insurance 


Business Are Growing Rapidly 


‘ 
* There is a lot of activity in the avia- 
tion field which reflects itself in the sales 
and underwriting of insurance. The vol- 
ume of such business is increasing fairly 
rapidly, but not exactly as was antici- 
pated. 

Perhaps the most surprising develop- 
ment has been in the charter opera- 
tions, practically all by returned veter- 
ans, in both the cargo and passenger 
fields. It is estimated that at present ap- 
proximately 300 large planes are being 
used in such services. The business 
quickly flowered following the end of 
the war and has already reached what 
may be its peak. The charter operators 
themselves more or less recognize this. 
They have organized in several sections 
of the country. For example, the Insti- 
tute of Air Transportation has been set 
up for those based in New York. This 
group has asked for federal control. One 
purpose is to encourage orderly, perhaps 
better financed operations. The field may 
already be over-crowded. Some of the 
ventures are not too well financed. 


Advantage in Flexibility 


The advantages of the charter opera- 
tion over the regular airline is flexibility. 
The charter operator can go when he 
gets a load. ; 

The disadvantage from the insurance 
viewpoint is that charter operators do 
not have enough hangar facilities. Three 
or four large charter planes based at the 
Newark airport burned recently. One 
organization of this kind recently bought 
20 large planes and yet the airport at 
which they are based has no space to 
hangar them. The Newark airport fire 
was caused when attendants drained the 


gasoline out of the planes inside the 
hangar, although it was known that 


there was a-short circuit in the hangar 
wiring. It is not safe to drain gasoline 
inside a hangar under any circumstances, 
and certainly not when a short circuit 
exists. 

Most of the charter ventures are fi- 
nanced by floating a stock issue. People 
readily buy stocks in aviation enterprises 
because of the wide publicity given: the 
industry and its potential future. One 
organization sold its entire issue of stock 
in one day, and the stock doubled in 
price in one week. 

The underwriters are worried about 
maintenance in connection with charter 
operations. Many of them do not have a 


substantial backlog of money. The regu- 
lar airlines have airmail contracts. This 
is a stabilizing factor. When a charter 
operation starts to lose money, about 
the only way it can establish a balance 
is to cut personnel. Also, under these 
circumstances the management would 
take chances. It might schedule flights 
in any kind of weather, for instance, in 
order to increase income. 


Pilot Proficiency 


Another question that arises in the 
minds of the insurance people is how 
the charter operators are going to main- 
tain pilot proficiency. The airlines have 
a regular procedure for keeping pilots 
skilled and up-to-date on instrument fly- 
ing. 

A lot of these establishments have 
good flyers, but they may not know too 
much about organization. Underwriters 
are not too sure they would follow regu- 
lations as to permissible gross weight. 

The charter operators may not have 
the same facilities for taking care of and 
protecting passengers that the regular 
airlines do. For example they may not 
have ramps to get passengers on and 
off planes. 

There is a big business currently in 
the sale of $50,000 to $100,000 aircraft to 
business and manufacturing establish- 
ments for use by executives and sales- 
men. Time and Life Magazine have 
bought three. Other big concerns that 
have added planes in recent months are 
United Drug Company, Continental 
Can, Johnson & Johnson, Bristol Myers, 
and General Electric. 

Best Type of Business 

The aviation insurance markets are 
very much interested in this type of 
risk. It is perhaps the best business that 
they can write outside of the air trans- 
port lines. The planes are well operated. 
Maintenance is perfect. They are well 
housed. The companies that buy them 
are using ex-airline pilots to operate 
them. 





PRIVATE FLYING 





According to the civil aeronautics ad- 


ministration, there are approximately 
6,000 student pilot certificates being is- 
sued every month. This held true 


throughout 1945 and the first quarter of 
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1946. It is estimated in the aviation in- 
surance business that approximately 35% 
of such students ¢0 not go on through 
the training period and become pilots. 
However, this leaves around 4,000 new 
students who do. All of them are good 
prospects for aviation accident coverage. 


concerned with the possibilities for ex- 
panded civilian flying. It is in this field 
that the agent who is not a specialist 
and who is not located at points where 
he can tap the pool of business devel- 
oped by airlines must find his participa- 
tion, if he can, in the future. 
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Some will go ahead and buy small planes. 
Some will join flying clubs, which are 
growing and which are getting some en- 
couragement from the government. This 
is in addition to returning veterans who 
have the experience to qualify for a 
pilot’s license. 

Even though there has been consider- 
able delay in the development of private 
flying because post-war aircraft for this 
market has not come off the production 
line as rapidly as expected, the interest 
and potential market are clearly shown 
in the 6,000 per month student certifi- 
cates issued. Aircraft manufacturers re- 
port large backorders—5,000 is not un- 
usual. Strikes have held up production 
materially. 

It is estimated that by the end of 
1946 there will be twice as many private 
passenger planes as there were at the 
end of 1945. 

Interest in the aviation field for the 
average agent continues to be chiefly 


Big Rush of 
Airline Business 


In 1945 United States airlines carried 
a total of 6,621,842 revenue passengers, 
compared with 4,575,715 for 1944, an 
increase of 44.7%. Toward the end of 
the year, as more planes became avail- 
able, the increase in number of passen- 
gers was running higher than 62% over 
the corresponding 1944 period. 

A total of 24,505,243 ton miles of 
express and cargo were recorded by the 
airlines in 1945, compared with 17,694,- 
988 in 1944, an increase of 38.4%. In 
addition there were 460,000 revenue 
passengers in overseas operations and 
8,336,000 ton miles of express and 
freight. 

The air routes for transportation of 
passengers, airmail and cargo in the 
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CARRY AVIATION 
| DON'T EVEN HAVE A LICENSE TO FLY. 


As far as private flying is concerned, 
the most important development is ex- 
pected to be a tremendous expansion in 
the renting of planes on the “fly-ur- 
self” basis. The amount of this type of 
flying will probably far overshadow that 
done by pilots in their own planes. Own- 
ership of planes by private individuals 
on a scale comparable with automobiles 
is a notion that imaginative writers and 
speakers like to dwell on but the real- 
ists who know something about the ac- 
tual conditions fail to find any justifica- 
tion for it. 

Barring miraculous developments not 
even dreamed of at this stage, private 
flying in this period seems destined to 
remain pretty much in the class of mo- 
tor-boats rather than automobiles as far 
as popular use is concerned. This is 
due partly to the inherently higher cost 
of airplanes as compared with automo- 
biles, their limited utility value because 
of dependence on weather and because 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


United States increased by 4,034 miles. 
The total number of route miles which 
airlines were authorized to fly by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board reached an all- 
time high of 66,971. by year end. 

The average of seats per plane rose 
to 19.2 and airline personnel to more 
than 50,000. Fares were reduced to 
4%c per mile with a 13% reduction in 
basic express rates effective the first of 
1946. 

The number of planes in domestic 
airline fleets reached a total of 402 on 
Dec. 15, compared with a _pre-Pearl 
Harbor peak of 359, with scores more 
in process of reconversion and other 
new models coming off production lines. 
The overseas fleet totals 100 planes. 

Yet the aircraft were still inefficient 
to handle the increasing demand for 
seats. It is anticipated that at the end 
of 1946 the total fleet will be more 
than 1,414 planes seating 58,284 passen- 
gers. 
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Analyze and Understand 
Market to Get Business 





By E. J. QUICK 


I have thought for some time that 
the insurance agency must be prepared 
to write all forms of aviation insurance 
if it is to give the proper service to 
the community in which it operates. 

Therefore, I have interested myself 
in aviation matters by taking lessons 
from a flying school at our local air- 
port. This brought me in direct con- 
tact with the buyers of aviation insur- 
ance. I have found that if an agent 
interests himself in aviation matters he 
soon finds that the chamber of com- 
merce, the trustees of the airport, the 
pilots’ association and many _ other 
groups will ask for his assistance. 
' Nearly every city, village and mu- 
nicipality is thinking in terms of a local 
airport and a local agent is called upon 
to be of service. 


Fields for Accident Cover 


During the war the federal govern- 
ment instigated the civilian pilot train- 
ing program which produced a large 
volume of accident insurance and later 
the war training service produced a vol- 


ume of accident business. Now under 
the GI bill of rights the government 
is giving ex-service men an opportu- 


nity to learn flying and these students 
offer a prospective field for new accident 
insurance. hese students will buy 
airplanes and I will be in a position 
to write public liability, property dam- 
age, fire and other insurance coverages. 

I have helped the trustees in buying 
the proper coverage for the airport. I 


to successful civilian flying. They own 
and operate an average of three planes 
per school, or a total of 219 planes. 
Each school will have at least an aver- 
age of 50 students or a total of 3,650 
students in Michigan during the year 
These students may not complete their 
course during one year, but this leads 
to a potential market for the sale of 
airplanes, and the manufacturer of air- 
planes will depend to a large extent on 
these flying schools for their prospects. 
In a good many cases the flying school 
will be the dealer or representative of 
the airplane company. 

There are in excess of 1,100 planes 
licensed by the state, and the license 
law has only been in effect about six 
months. We believe there are between 
1,500 and 2,000 planes owned by civilians 
in the state. That means approxi- 
mately one plane for each 3,000 people 
in Michigan. 

Net Prospects for Agents 

Let's see what this all adds up to: 
178 Airports at an average pre- 

mium of $1000 per year. This 

premium will cover fire and ex- 
tended coverage, public liability 
and property damage, hangar 
keepers’ liability, compensation 
insurance, auto & trucks and 
other forms of insurance. 

(Michigan is planning 300 air- 

| ree Sere re se tke tee 
73 Base Operators or 

Schools at an average premium 

of $500 for public liability, 

property damage and passenger 
liability and compensation 

(does not include fire or crash 

og EPP PE eer terete 
219 Airplanes used by flying 


$178,000 


36,500 





E. J. Quick is president of the Easton & Quick agency at Muskegon, Mich. He has 
done an outstanding job on aviation insurance production, and is chairman of the 
aviation insurance committee of the Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, 
He does not believe in blowing up the possibilities of this field, but he does empha- 
size the realizable dollars and cents returms available to the agent who knows’ 
what he is talking about and who is interested in the welfare of aviation itself. 





have assisted our chamber of commerce 
in raising funds for airport expansion, 
especially in the acquisition of new land. 
I have assisted the state aeronautical 
board in legislative matters. 

An agent, in order properly to write 
aviation insurance must be in contact 
with the people interested in promoting 
aviation. 

What State Is Planning 


The Michigan Board of Aeronautics, 
under the chairmanship of Thomas 
Walsh, is leading the way of air com- 
merce development in that state. The 
staff of trained engineers can assist any 
community in setting up an airport 
program. They now have under their 
supervision 178 airports, consisting of 
26 state owned airports, 56 privately 
owned airports and 96 municipal, county 
or township owned. They have ap- 
Proved 32 airport sites, and have 29 
airports under consideration, making a 
total of 61 airports in the talking stage. 

These figures show the potential pre- 
mium volume available to the agents of 
Michigan. The premium volume on fire 
msurance on airplanes, as reported by 
the Michigan department of insurance, 
tor the year 1945 amounted to $92,113. 
The analysis of aviation insurance 
divides itself into two main categories: 
Scheduled operations and non-scheduled 
operations. 

The scheduled operations are those 
applying to the 22 major commercial air 
lines carrying passengers, mail, express, 
etc., on scheduled routes approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of the fed- 
eral government. 

he non-scheduled operations include 
base operators, or flying schools of in- 
structions, and civilian flying. It is 
this classification that we as agents are 
interested in. 

We have 73 flying schools in Michi- 
gan. These flying schools hold the key 


schools at an average premium 
of $200 for fire and crash 
1750 Privately Owned Planes at 
an average premium of $200 for 
fire and crash, public liability, 
property damage and passenger 
ME wits xghcdy cade aipewe® 
3,650 student pilots, at an aver- 
age cost of $20 for accident in- 
ND. necks Se adnaeseekee ane 
500 Manufacturing Plants in 
Michigan carrying some form 
of aviation insurance (20 cities 
with 25 plants each) average 
a Sr re 
Miscellaneous Insurance. This 
includes feeder lines and pick- 
up service, also includes vari- 
ous aviation trade association. 


Deteth sccervedrcvaneenite os $750,000 
If two-thirds of the above pros- 
pects carry insurance, we 
should have a premium volume 
in Michigan | PED, Ter - $500,000 
_We are not stretching our imagina- 
tion at all to consider that during the 
next three years, there will be one 
plane for each 1,000 people in Michigan 
and this will give us one and a half 
million dollars in premium. 


43,800 


350,000 


73,000 


50.000 


18,700 





Fred Cox Resigns PR Post 


Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, has re- 
signed as chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents effective 
June 1, in order to give more time to his 
personal affairs and business. A state- 
ment by C. H. Frankenbach, Westfield, 
association president, pays tribute to Mr. 
Cox’s valuable services. Mr. Cox has 
served the association as president and 
has been public relations chairman since 
1941. He is a former president of the 
National association. Two outstanding 
pieces of legislation sponsored by his 
committee were the Agger-Barton rating 
and licensing bills. At the 1944 meeting 
of the state association a plaque was 
presented him for his work in obtaining 
passage of these acts. 
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“MAYBE NEXT TIME yvou’Ll 
DOLLARS FOR TOWING.” 


SPEND THE EXTRA TWO 





Aviation Cover 


in Mexico 


Has Some Peculiarities 





One of the important considerations 
in foreign air travel, either by airline 
or by private plane, is the structure of 
law and regulation in foreign countries 
as it bears on the liability of the air- 
line or plane operator. Air travel to 
Mexico has been extensive for some 
time and several American airlines op- 
erate into and in the neighbor country 
on the south. 

SCOP is the governmental agency in 
Mexico which regulates aviation. It oc- 
cupies a position similar to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in this coun- 
try. By regulations it has limited avia- 
tion passenger liability for injury or 
death to 5,000 pesos. This is in Ameri- 
can exchange about $1,000. The pas- 
senger pays an extra of 14%2% of the 
fare on 2-motor ships and 2%% on 
single motor ships to the airline for this 
5,000 pesos protection. The airlines 
use the fee to buy insurance. A similar 
situation in this country would be if 
the CAA required the airlines to in- 
clude the $5,000 air trip insurance policy 
with every ticket and the airlines then 
collected the fee from the passenger. 


Property Damage 


The property damage liability faced 
by a plane owner or airline operator 
is limited only by the value of the 
property damaged. If an airliner 
crashed into a building, it might be ex- 
tremely high. 

The situation with respect to work- 
men’s compensation presents some pe- 
culiarities to anyone accustomed to the 
American system. The Mexican fed- 
eral district, which includes Mexico City 
and the immediately adjacent territory, 
is under “social security insurance.” 
This is the only compulsory workmen’s 
compensation required in Mexico, al- 
though the federal district is planning 
on extending its “social security” to 
other Mexican states. The benefits un- 
der the program are high and insurance 


company rates are correspondingly 
heavy, perhaps on the average 250% 
higher than the average U. S. work- 


men’s compensation rate. 

Airlines in Mexico with aviators fly- 
ing out of Mexico City purchase work- 
men’s compensation “on their own” 
from insurafice companies to cover op- 
erations outside of the federal district. 
The problem is whether to carry dup- 
licate coverage, both in the federal fund 
and in private companies, for full pro- 
tection against accidents occurring out- 
side the district on flights originating in- 
side. The premium on the federal dis- 


trict social security is paid into a 
government fund. 
In general, insurance must be pur- 


chased from a Mexican company unless 
at least three of them refuse to write 
it, when it can be secured from an out- 
side insurer. 


Limit on Bond Penalty 


In the bonding field, the practice of 
Mexican companies is to limit the penalty 
of the bond to three times the annual 
salary of the employe bonded. This 
presents some difficulties since an air- 
liner may carry bank notes from one 
point to another, undertaking a potential 
liability immensely larger than the an- 
nual income of one employe. The cargo 
policy does not cover theft by an em- 
ploye. An air cargo policy may be 
written to cover everything but fidelity. 
The writing of fidelity coverage is lim- 
ited to bonding companies. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the business is written 
by one company, and since interchange 
of information by companies or disclos- 
ure of actual records to the employer is 
prohibited by Mexican law, it is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the past 
record of an employe. The bonding 
company simply states that it cannot 
bond the employe and cancels his bond. 

Bonding companies cannot write any 
insurance coverages, including burglary, 
theft, larceny, forgery by other than 
employes, etc. A group of Mexican in- 
surance men now are attempting to de- 
vise a bond for use there that is similar 
to the American bankers’ blanket bond. 
The problem is to get the insurance 
companies to write coverages other than 
fidelity. Any such form devised would 
have to be approved by the Mexican 
commissioner. 


No O. L. & T. Liability 


No liability is provided by law for 
accidents to persons who come on the 
premises of a business. Consequently 
no public liability or property damage 
policies are written in Mexico on air- 
ports or terminals. This is a far cry 
from the owners, landlords and tenants 
liability in the United States. Here the 
custodian of the property is expected 
to keep his premises in safe repair. In 
Mexico, however, if a member of the 
public tripped over a loose board in the 
office and broke his leg, it would be his 
fault because he should have looked 
where he was going. 

In 1943 the largest Mexican company 
was capitalized at 1,800,000 pesos, ap- 
proximately $360,000. Only six com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Many F actors Affect Auto Present Profits, 


Underwriting Currently 


The factors in the automobile insur- 
ance picture which seem currently of 
the most importance to the insurance 
business and that will likely continue 
to be so the next year are: 

1. Loss ratio. The companies under- 
estimated the situation when putting 
through rate increases. Costs have kept 
on going up. 


2. Traffic conditions. Among these 
are included the young driver and dis- 
respect for traffic regulations on the 
part of almost everyone. 

3. The need for sane driving. 

4. The strong possibility of higher 
rates. This will include greater em- 


phasis on the age factor. 
5. Underwriting. The companies that 
have been most liberal suddenly have 
become the tightest in their underwrit- 
ing, observers point out. They would 
like to see the agent use his influence 
to curb sudden swings from liberality 
to conservatism. These quick shifts do 
not do the business any good. 
Steadier Underwriting Policy 
There is need for a steadier policy 
underwriting. It is a good thing 
for the agent and the business as a 
whole. Taking aboard a large number 
of automobile insured on a liberal basis 
and then tossing them overboard when 
the going gets rough is unfortunate in 
its effect on the public. 


o! 


The inequities in the situation will 
not correct themselves until 1947, one 
automobile man believes. However, 


there is already some slight improve- 
ment. Competition among repair shops 


is increasing somewhat. Veterans are 
returning to reopen businesses or are 


entering that field, which is having a 
salutary effect on repairmen who have 
been pretty independent during the war. 

The increase in rates will help some. 


New cars will start coming off in 
some quantity soon. 
Need Replacement 

However, there still are 27 million 


automobiles on the road that need re- 
placement. 

The- bank and agent plan will be a 
big factor in the business. However, 
the agent will not get all of the business 
by way of this procedure. There is 
still going to be a considerable chunk 
of business going through the finance 
companies. The extent of the agent’s 
participation in the automobile business 
will depend a great deal on how much 
effort he puts behind the bank-agent 
plan. Like other good ideas, this one 
will not work unless it is worked. The 
agent who puts real thought and effort 
behind it will find it effective. Many 
agents who do not do this will dis- 
cover that it is not, per se, a guarantee 
of a large insurance volume. 

The bank and agent plan is of criti- 
cal importance for the next 18 months. 
That is the time when the pattern of 
the automobile business will be deter- 
mined for 25 years to come. The agent’s 
participation in the automobile busi- 
ness for 25 years has been a minor 
one. The volume has been controlled 
by the finance company in cooperation 
with the dealer. 


May Lose Other Lines 


Agents who do not have a success- 
ful relationship with a bank on auto 
business may lose other lines. Auto- 
mobile dealers are being licensed as 
insurance agents in many states, which 
puts them into competition with the 
agent’s customers. 

Under the bank-agent plan the agent 
can have public liability, property dam- 
age and medical payments coverages 
and have them paid for in installments 
along with the rest of the loan. The 
bank earns somewhat more under this 
arrangement. 

It will take 18 months for the dealers 
to catch up with the demand for new 


cars. In that time the agent should act 
because in 18 months he can work the 
plan out gradually and get it firmly 
established. 


Market Facilities 


The demand for market facilities by 
finance companies may alter their re- 
lations with the dealer. Present indi- 
cations point to handling on a per dealer 
basis. Each dealer’s experience must 
stand on its own and either be good or 
the finance company can’t take it be- 
cause of inability to get insurance. 

The insurers that are doing a lot of 
automobile finance business have a ra- 
tio of incurred losses to earned pre- 
miums of 100% or over. There is little 
doubt that the-companies are not go- 
ing to be liberal in the underwriting of 
this type of business in the future. They 
may stick closely to the bank-agent 
plan, unless finance business shows an 
immense improvement. 


A.A.A. Figures on Breakdowns 


According to the American Automo- 
bile Association, in 1945 motorists ex- 
perienced 36,162,000 breakdowns, com- 
pared with 30,703,000 in 1944, and 31 
million in 1941. There were 4,510,000 
calls for tow-ins, compared with 2,990,- 
000 in 1944. Tire trouble accounted for 
11,317,000, or one-third of the trouble 
calls, with battery trouble next, 6,- 
115,000, and then ignition, 4,546,000. 

The evidence comes irom almost ev- 
ery quarter. In New York state more 
than 500,000 persons will be involved 
in highway accidents in 1946, it is fore- 
cast by George L. Fox, chief damage 
evaluator in charge of the safety re- 
sponsibility unit of the motor vehicle 
bureau. Of this number 150,000 will not 
be protected by insurance, he estimated 
on the basis of previous annual returns. 
In January 42,456 traffic accidents oc- 
curred, compared with 30,496 in 1945 
for the same month; February, 31,562 
against 27,100, and March 38,000 against 


29,351. Total acidents in 1945 were 
302,954. 

Property damage accidents in 1945 
in New York state accounted for a 
loss of more than $21,000,000, 56% 


above the 1944 total. There were 1,052 
pedestrian fatalities in the state in 1945, 
an 82% increase over 1944 despite a 
state-wide pedestrian campaign conduct- 
ed most of the year. 


Richard Plum, a returned veteran, has 
become a partner in the Hummel & Plum 
agency, Circleville, O. 


Agent in Aviation 


By BILL PETERSON 


Bill Peterson & Company 
Oklahoma City 


One Saturday afternoon just as I was 
closing up my desk, the ’phone rang. 
It was Tom John- 
son, an old friend, 
recently returned 
from the army. 
“Say, Bill,” he be- 
gan, “I have just 
bought a little 
plane, can you in- 
sure it for me?” 

To make a long 
story short, of 
course we were 
able to cover both 
Tom and his plane 
because a number 
of years ago we 
recognized the po- 
tentialities of this type of business, and 
have since specialized in the handling of 
aviation business. We were, therefore, 
able to immediately explain the various 
coverages necessary and obtain the 
business. 

Some months later, Tom and a friend 
bought a small airport. This meant the 
purchase of several other planes and, of 
course, other necessary airport equip- 
ment. And, through the service rendered 
Tom, we were able to cover the entire 
operation which includes not only all 
types of aviation insurance, but fire in- 
surance on the buildings and full cov- 


Bill Peterson 


erage on the automobiles of Tom and 
his partner. 
Good Business 

This had been good business, and 


there is a great deal more where it came 
from. When the field of aviation insur- 
ance is compared to that of the automo- 
bile in its infancy, some idea of the 
magnitude of the potential business can 
be conceived. There can be no doubt 
that it will grow and develop along al- 
most identical lines as has the field of 
automobile insurance. Today’s insurance 
agent will do well to keep in mind that 
the “airplane is here to stay!” 
However, the field of aviation insur- 
ance: is one in which a great deal of 
“prospecting” and “selling” will have to 
be done. There are many tedious and 
unfamiliar angles to this type of business 
as it appears to the insurance agent to- 
day. It will be to his advantage to 
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become familiar with these in order to 
properly handle the business. 

At present, of course, the “aviation 
business” is comparatively a _ smalf 
trickle but, at one time so was 
automobile insurance! We predict jt 
will steadily increase to full “steam” 
proportions, and the agent who does not 
keep up the pace will be on the side. 
lines. Just like Tom Johnson and his 
friends, there are literally thousands of 
young men trained during the war 
who will be starting airports or similar 
aviation projects of their own. As well 
as Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, of al] 
generations, who will be traveling by 
air more every day. The demand will 
“snowball” into huge proportions much 
faster than the agent may be able to 
keep pace with it. 

Earnings Are Good 


While it is true that commissions on 
this type of business appear small to 
the average agent, the majority of the 
premiums are large, and if a sufficient 
volume of business is’ obtained, the ef- 
fort put forth to write aviation insurance 
is justified and profitable. As aviation 
grows, so will the opportunity for de- 
veloping aviation insurance and while 
it is true that the big profits are still 
in the future, it should be kept in mind 
that that future is now in the making. 

We have recently employed a livewire 
young veteran who has been in naval 
aviation since 1940 and can talk the lan- 
guage and knows the problems of fly- 
ing. He will spend the majority of his 
time servicing and developing aviation 
insurance so that we can maintain the 
leading position in the aviation insurance 
field which we now enjoy. 

I wish it were possible to give more 
definite figures and appraisals in all 
phases of writing aviation insurance, but 
we, too, are still pioneering the field 
and from day to day trying to “keep 
the pace.” However, we do definitely 
feel that in the future the percentage 
of aviation insurance business on our 
books will continue to grow and for the 
wide awake agent who will go after it 

.. “There is a gold mine in the sky.” 


Finds Auto 
Cover Problems 
40 Years Old 


Reminiscences of automobile insur- 
ance in the early days of electric cars 
and Stanley Steamers by E. L. Miller, 
secretary of A. F. Shaw & Co., Chicago, 
throw an interesting sidelight on the 
growth of the business. 

Mr. Miller recalled the days when au- 
tomobiles were considered risky and ex- 
perimental and American companies 
would insure them only against fire 
while in a garage. People were afraid 
the steamer would explode and the gas- 
powered vehicles would catch on fire, 
and were nervous about electricity. Cars 
were rated on a percentage basis by 
types, usually 2% for electric cars, 272% 
for gasoline vehicles, and 3% for steam- 
ers. 
At that time cars were only made with 
touring bodies so people had to buy a 
limousine top, which was insured sepa- 
rately in relation to total value of the 
car. 


Introduce Fire and Theft Cover 


When cars were produced in greater 
volume, im 1907 London Lloyds intro- 
duced a new policy covering against fire 
and theft, and including collision at 2% 
additional on a rider with a $50 deduct- 
ible, which could be waived by payment 
of an additional $35. At first, these poli- 
cies were made up here and sent to Lon- 
don where they were signed and rated 
and then returned to the states for de- 
livery. Later, Lloyds sent blank forms 
over already signed. 

Mr. Miller noted that even on the 
percentage rating, experience was bad im 
the early days. This was mostly because 
of the frequency of collision due to bad 
roads, panicky drivers and blowouts. An- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Recalls Auto Underwriting 
Problems 40 Years Old 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


other trouble was the gas or acetylene 
headlights, which often were connected 
to a tank on the running board and a 
fre once started, was liable to be seri- 





S$ 
<4 recalling the old days, Mr. Miller 
produced an old Lloyds policy on a 
steamer made by the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. covering against fire, theft and 
collision. The old policy had only five 
paragraphs and could easily be miscon- 
strued by the insured. The policy cov- 
ered against damage by transportation 
companies in the days when road travel 
over long distances was impossible and 
gutomobiles were shipped by rail or 
boat. ‘ 

Collision under the policy meant col- 
lision of the carrier and Mr. Miller re- 
membered a case in which an automo- 
bile in a railroad car was damaged by 
jolting of the train so that it bounced 
against the ends of the car. The insured 
was not protected against this type of 
damage. 

Another case of misconstruction was 
when an insured parked his car on a 
slight grade and in a windstorm it rolled 
down into a river. The insured tried to 
collect on his insurance, claiming the 
car had collided with the river. 

When the American companies began 
writing auto insurance on a_ broader 
scale they were able to devise a manual 
which has developed into the rate mak- 
ing practices today. 

There was a time when companies were 
wary of insuring Fords because of the 
high theft rate. Ford was then produc- 
ing on a large scale and his cars could 
not be easily identified. The companies 
made two rates for Fords, one for those 
with an approved steering wheel lock 
and those with no lock. 

General practices are still somewhat 
the same, as in the old days cars were 
insured at a decreasing rate according to 
age as they are now. This caused the 
same difficulty with collision insurance 
that is being experienced presently and 
Mr. Miller remarked that this is a 40- 
year-old problem still to be solved. 





Unusual Quirks Found in 
Mexican Air Cover 
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panies were capitalized in Mexico in 
excess of 1 million pesos, $200,000. 
Mexican companies are- divided into 
three groups: Bonding companies, life 
companies, and a combination of casu- 
alty, fire and marine. 
Fire insurance rates are considerably 
higher than in the United States in spite 
of excellent experience. Housekeeping 
of buildings is exceptionally poor and 
possibly the good experience comes 
from the fact that most buildings are 
constructed of virtually fire proof adobe, 
brick and tile. For the most part Mex- 
kan fire companies do not provide in- 
spection service outside of Mexico City. 
The rates on hull insurance, both crash 
and ground, are exceptionally high. In 
part this is due to the fact that the 
read of risk is very limited. Rates 
we approved by the insurance commis- 
sioner and it is mandatory that they be 
wed without deviation. 
if a firm or person leases space in a 
uilding and a fire starts on the lessee’s 
Memises, the lessee is, under Mexican 
law, held to be negligent until he proves 
tls innocence. Consequently a tenant, 
i order to protect his possible legal lia- 
bility, would carry insurance on the en- 
tre building. Thus in a multiple oc- 
tupied building of, say, 100 tenants, it 
§ possible to conceive that 100 fire poli- 
“es would have to be carried. On the 
ce of it this is of course ridiculous. In 
the United States the tenant would 
simply insure his legal liability under 
Property damage section of the com- 
Pehensive liability policy. But legal 
lity insurance under these circum- 











Many of the insurance problems 
arising in connection with aviation in- 
surance in Mexico are being worked 
out, and undoubtedly through negotia- 
tions on this and other types of cover- 
age differences and difficulties will dis- 
appear as time goes on and the in- 
creased interchange will lead to better 
economic and social relations. 

The Mexican law, however, does make 
the owner of property liable in con- 
nection with the storing of explosives 
but again a peculiarity in the Mexi- 
can insurance law prohibits writing of 
public liability insurance to protect the 
owner’s legal liability. 


Another strange offshoot of the in- 
surance department’s failure to recog- 
nize public liability coverage is that ef- 
fecting automobile liability insurance. 
These policies exclude coverage for in- 
jury to guest passengers and no such 
coverage is available to any Mexican 
insurance company. On the other hand, 
as the automobile is driven by explosive 
power there may be legal liability on 
the part of the owner or driver. Con- 
sequently with one gesture the Mexican 
government informs the car owner that 
he is responsible for the safety of his 
guests and with another states that 
he cannot buy insurance to cover ‘such 
liability. 
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Aviation “Blue Book” Published 

A manual listing current market 
prices for aircraft and other aviation 
information has recently been published 
by George Stromme & Associates, Los 
Angeles. 

Issued in loose-leaf form for supple- 
ments and revisions, it contains 10 sec- 
tions listing procedures and forms in 
aircraft transference; government regu- 
lations; prices of parts, accessories and 
gliders; and new and used aircraft, on 
wholesale, retail and loan values. 

The manual is entitled “Air Market 
Values” and lists available airplanes 
ranging in price from $300 to $300,000. 














Aviation Insurance is easy to sell. 


Executive Offices 
916 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Opportunities .. . 


Aviation is expanding. Many more people are flying today than 
ever before . . . Airlines are being extended . . . Civilian planes 
are being sold in increasing numbers. 


All this means more insurance opportunities for the alert Agent 
- . . Aviation Accident Policies for everyone who flies, both 
passengers and pilots . . . Hull and Liability Insurance for air- 
plane owners . . . Liability Coverage for airport operators. 


simpler, and coverages are broader than ever before. Appli- 
cations are short and easily completed. Technical knowledge 
of airplanes is not essential. 


In placing this new line of business with THE WESTERN, Agents 
deal directly with the underwriting company and can be sure 
of receiving the same progressive and friendly consideration 
which has always characterized WESTERN Service in other lines. 


The Western Casualty and Surety Company 


The Western Fire Insurance Company 


Home Office 


Rates are lower, forms are 


Fort Scott, Kansas 


Central Department 
A-1924 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Many Phases of Aviation 
Are Growing Rapidly 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


there must be some supplementary 
means of getting to and from the air- 
port and in a very large measure, the 
high annual maintenance cost of an air- 
plane even though it is used very little 
during the course of a year. 


RENTAL FLYING 








Because the ownership of planes 
seems destined to be confined to com- 
paratively affluent aviators, the man who 
cannot afford a plane of his own is 
likely to do his flying on a rental basis. 
Such service has been available for years 
but from now on it is expected to reach 
proportions where it will supply the 
bulk of the demand from private pilots. 

The popularity and practicability of 
the “drive-ur-self” plan has been proved 
by many years of experience in the auto- 
mobile field, even though automobiles 
have been so cheap to buy and operate 
that it might be thought there would be 
little demand for a driverless rental 
plan. When it is borne in mind that 
an airplane costing $2,000 to buy calls 
for an annual maintenance expense of 
about $1,000 it is obvious why the “fly- 
ur-self” plan should prove popular after 
the war, when many thousands of pilots 
will have the necessary qualifications 
but comparatively few will have the 
means to buy and maintain even an in- 
expensive plane for the limited amount 
of use they could get out of it. 

A probable development in this field 
that will add tremendously to the use- 
fulness of the “fly-ur-self” plan is the 
establishment of a network of such fa- 
cilities, under some sort of exchange, 
pilot having business in Buffalo, for ex- 
ample, could hire a plane in New York, 
fly it to Buffalo and leave it there with 
no obligation to bring it back. The ma- 
chine would then be rented for the re- 
turn trip to someone wishing to fly from 
Buffalo to New York. Naturally, for 
such a plan to be successful there would 
have to be a considerable volume of 
business with approximately an equal 
amount of traffic in each direction. 

It seems quite likely that some tie-up 
will be arranged with the “drive-ur-self”’ 
automobile agencies so that a pilot ar- 
riving at an airport can get into a car, 
drive into town, transact his business, 
drive back to the airport and then climb 
in his plane and fly home again. A New 
York City man, for example, could fly 
to Albany, attend to whatever business 
he had there and return the same day 


with a considerable saving in time over 
using the railroad. 

It might be thought that renting 
planes to anyone who can produce a 
pilot’s license and demonstrate a degree 
of familiarity with the aircraft he is 
renting would result in a bad insurance 
hazard but the experience has not been 
adverse and underwriters are not afraid 


of developments in this. direction. 
As the fly-ur-self system expands 
the hazards should be considerably di- 
minished. 


A pilot who is not known to the man- 
agement of the renting service will have 
to be checked by means of a brief flight 
before being entrusted with a plane. 
Controls are not standardized. Some 
planes having a stick control and some 
a wheel. Some have a _ conventional 
landing gear and others have the newer 
tricycle type. Some have high landing 
speeds and some land slowly. A pilot 
who is used to flying in a tandem- 
seated plane from which he can see the 
ground equally well on both sides has 
to adjust his procedure when he changes 
to a machine in which the seats are side 
by side. 


Fluctuation in Demand 


Naturally, it is to be expected that 
with any fly-ur-self system there will 
be a heavier demand for planes on week- 
ends and probably, as with the driverless 
car rentals, the scales of charges will be 
so adjusted as to encourage the use of 
the planes when the demand is light. 

The flying club, in which a number of 
pilots own a single aircraft, is another 
means by which the individual can fly 
without going to the expense of buying 
and maintaining a plane of his own. 
However, the flying club is not popular 
as an insurance risk and aviation insur- 
ance men do not believe it will develop 
to any great extent. 

It looks like the helicopter will come 
along now in volume. Ten years from 
now one observer ‘predicts that they will 
be in much greater volume than present 
small planes. They will make substan- 
tial inroads in the use of cars on short 
trips. The big hazard might be running 
into wires. Otherwise they will be bet- 
ter risks than the present conventional 
type of airplane. The wire problem prob- 
ably can be solved. 


Increased Wind Losses 


Increasing losses as a result of wind- 
storm have made underwriters particu- 
larly conscious of hangar facilities. The 
new civilian production order channeling 
materials and labor into veterans’ hous- 
ing probably will mean that there will 
be few if any hangars built in the next 
few months. This will have two effects. 
There will be the deterioration due to 
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‘HE'S BEEN PESTERING EVERY BANK AND LOAN COMPANY iN 
TOWN. HE OWES #9200 IN AN AUTO LIABILITY CASE.” 


weather, and windstorm losses will now 
be even higher. The increase in this type 
of loss in 1945 over 1944 was 350% 
There were 60 airplanes blown to pieces 
at Alliance, O., recently at a cost to the 
insurers of $350,000. 

Parking planes without hangar facili- 
ties also has increased theft losses. Planes 
are not stolen but apparently there is a 
considerable market for parts. These are 
taken frequently when the plane is left 
in the open. Locks are nonexistent or 
almost useless. Such theft losses have 
more than doubled in the past year. 

A general letdown in hangar house- 
keeping has led to many fire losses. 


Hangar Keepers’ Liability 


With increased use of hangars the loss 
ratio under hangar keepers’ liability in- 
surance is expected to go up. It already 
has shown signs of doing so. There is 
more interest in this type of coverage. 
The amount of risk has increased tre- 
mendously. Damage while the plane is 
under its own momentum is excluded, 
but damage as a result of handling, etc. 
is covered. 

Airport liability losses are starting to 
increase. Underwriters are getting many 
inquiries about such protection. There 
are approximately 4,000 airports today, 
and Congress is on the point of passing 





in customers and premiums. 





INSIGHT TO PROFIT 
for 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


Mid-States Insurance Company in connection with the General Finance 
Corporation offers a finance plan through which Insurance Agents not 
only can retain their present customers, but enjoy a very sizeable increase 


The entire plan is completely explained in our booklet entitled 
Combination Plan of Financing and Insurance for Automobile Dealers”. 


If you are looking for a workable plan to produce automobile premiums 
we urge you to send for your copy of this booklet today. 


This Dealer-Agent-Automobile Finance Plan means profit for you. 





“New 


164 WEST LAKE STREET. CHICAGO! ILLINOIS 
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legislation that will add 3,000 more. Be- 
cause of the antipathy of people living 
adjacent to existing airports because of 
the noise, underwriters think that claims 
against airports under airport liability 
insurance will increase. 


Product Liability 


Underwriters are also worrying about 
product liability which they write on 
manufacturers of aircraft and aircraft 
parts and on aircraft repair shops. The 
possibilities of loss under this coverage 
already have been dramatically illus- 
trated on numerous occasions. An am- 
phibian plane was being repaired. There 
was an accident on the airfield at the 
time and in the excitement the workmen 
forgot to replace drain plugs. The am- 
phibian went out on a trip, parked ona 
stretch of ocean water, and sank. 

Feeder lines may not develop as rap 
idly or to the extent anticipated. In 
Denver two licenses have been issued 
for passenger, cargo and mail. This is 
experimental and the permit runs for 
three years. The two lines will serve a 
prescribed area. Their experience will 
provide a basis on which to judge 
whether this type of operation is eco 
nomically feasible. 


at Faked Sesmeenke Fires 


. E. Finnegan, retiring deputy state 
ae marshal of Wisconsin, recalls 4 
number of faked fires he has investi 
gated. He noted that the greatest pains 
were taken in attempts to defraud in- 
surance companies. 

He mentioned an elaborate scheme to 
defraud an insurance company in which 
a government clerk flew from Washing- 
ton over the weekend, burned a resi- 
dence owned by his mother i in Wisconsin 
and was back at his desk on Monday. 

Another insurance case was that i 
which a rich lumber salesman hired aa 
ex-convict to build him a home and bum 
it before it was completed. 

A novel case was that of a theft ring 
which “stole” cars and burned them 80 
the owners might collect their insurance. 


Mich. Traffic Toll Rises 


LANSING, MICH.—Michigan acc 
dent statistics are not encouraging to 
automobile insurers. State police tf 
ported February traffic fatalities lea 
60% over a year ago; injuries moun 
43%, and the number of reported acci 
dents was up 38%. The month’s acci 
dent total was 9,383, with 96 deaths and 
2,429 injuries. The fatality increase wa 
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io Airport Facilities 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
the CAA defense landing area program, 
it a total cost of $400 million. As a 
result, we have today more than 800 
x the largest categories of airports; 
ghat the CAA calls class 4 and 5—in 
sharp contrast to no large airports of 
those classes in 1939. 
On the other hand, there has been 
, decline in the number of small air- 
sorts, the so-called class 1 and 2 fields. 
From 2,117 in 1939, the total dropped 
19 1,791 in 1944. Since VJ-Day there 
igs been a growth in the number of 
ynall fields, but the total has climbed 
sly a little beyond the 1939 level, 
jespite tremendous increases the 
qumber of airport users. 


Deterrent to Purchase 


in 


These deficiencies in our airport sys- | 


tem harm not only the towns without 
airports; they hurt the towns which 
do have fields. If you were considering 
buying an airplane, you would, 
course, want to know what kind of a 
base for operations there was in your 
home town. But more than that, you 
would weigh the number of places to 
which you could fly your plane. You 


would ask yourself: “Is there a land- 
ing field near Smithville, where my 
folks live? Would I be able to run up 


to Bear Lake on summer weekends? 


of | 


Are there airports in most of the towns 


where I do business? 

If the answer to these questions is 
“NO,” the chances are you will drop 
the idea of buying a plane, and the air- 
port in your town will lose a paying 
customer simply because there are no 
aurports in other towns. If you buy a 
plane without considering these impor- 
tant factors, it is very likely that you 
will give it up in a year or two when 
you realize how little use you are get- 
ting out of it. This is exactly what 
more than 60% of plane purchasers did 
in the years 1931 to 1939. 

That is why every town has a vital 
interest in the development of airports 
everywhere, and that is why we call our 
oroposal for airport construction the 
‘National Airport Plan.” It has been 
framed with the idea of achieving a uni- 
formly adequate distribution of airports 


—for town and country; for thickly 
populated industrial regions; and states 
with large areas between population 
centers. 


Need Is Estimated 


We submitted this plan to Congress 
in November, 1944, and no doubt 
changes which since have taken place in 
the airport picture will require some 
revision of our figures, but at that time 
we estimated the need as follows: 

New airports, 3,050; existing airports 
needing improvement, 1,625; total cost, 
about $1 billion plus another quarter 
uillion for land and buildings. Tenta- 
tive division of the billion dollars would 
% $525 million for site preparation 
(mostly grading and drainage), $395 
aillion for paving, $55 million for light- 
mg, $11 million for radio, and the bal- 
ace miscellaneous. 

As this is written, a bill that would 
M general permit us to put into effect 
ilong-range federal-aid program of this 
ype has been reported out by a con- 
rence committee and has been passed 
y the House. It would provide federal 
id of $500 million over a seven year 
_ to be matched by the cities and 
states, 
lt should be understood that even 
iter necessary federal legislation is en- 
«ted, many months must elapse before 
“struction can start. States must 
‘mplete their legislative and adminis- 
Tative machinery for participation in a 
ederal-aid airport program. Metropoli- 
aM areas which have not already done 
et set up community plans which 

arports into their proper place. Sites 
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Tust be selected, detailed surveys made, 
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4 national system of 6,300 airports 





FeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 








in no way is intended to set a maximum. 
Beyond this there is plenty of room for 
private enterprise or local government 
to develop fields at locations where 
there is not sufficient national interest 
to justify federal expenditure. 

As private flying expands, we will 
need many thousands of additional land- 
ing areas, which will constitute the 
secondary or dirt-road system needed 
to fill out our pattern of ground facili- 
ties for civil aviation. 

The financial responsibility for such 
landing areas will be a local one—state, 
county, and municipal—just as is the 
financial responsibility for our subsidiary 
roads system and our streets. It is 





Your insurance office may be in Little Rock 
or Phoenix but you can participate in world 
wide trade. As surely as the potent energies 
of peace drive away the waste of war we will 
witness the reopening of old and the open- 


ing of new world markets. 


A weary world is calling for products 
made in your home town. Ships of the sea 
and clippers of the air will bear American 
made products to the crossroad of East and 
West. Your share in this trade can be made 
certain by your profitable use of our un- 
derwriting facilities. Now is the time to 


likely that 20,000 such landing areas 
ultimately will be required to serve the 
15,000 incorporated communities of the 
United States. 





Driving Aids for Disabled 
Veterans Are on the Way 


Progress in getting automobile driving 
aid for disabled war veterans into vol- 
ume production has been consistently 
good since the devices left the research 
stage. A survey recently was com- 
pleted by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association at the request of the Amer- 









ican Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 

The special equipment is intended to 
compensate for every known combina- 
tion of limb amputations suffered by vet- 
erans as a result of combat or other 
injury. Hand controls include throttle, 
brakes and gear-shift levers for left and 
right hand operation, a special knob for 
steering, electric signalling lever, buttons 
for control of lights, starter lever and 
a flip switch to throw the clutch to 
manual or automatic control. There is 
a hill holder unit, so that a handicapped 
driver is able to hold a car from rolling 
backward on an upgrade when tem- 
porarily stopped in traffic. 


confer with your local factories and work 
out a tailor made package of protection for 
their overseas shipments. 


Under broad and elastic marine cover- 
ages the shipper secures property protec- 


tion from local warehouse to warehouses of 


foreign consignees. 


If you will consult with us we can assist 
you in opening new avenues of revenue and 
new mediums of service. Part of our foreign 
trade so inevitable and so necessary to 
national welfare can be yours. 


111 John Street Wn. 1 M°Gee & Co. New York 7, N. Y. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE 


TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sees U. S. Liability 
Legislation as Menace 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


be available to that individual and he 
would have primary liability imposed in 
his favor to assist him in getting as 
much as he could produce testimony— 
fraudulent or not—to justify. 


Relieves Technical Owners 


Perhaps the most important point to 
the airlines, and possibly others borrow- 
ing on equipment as security, is the pro- 
vision that persons or corporations hav- 
ing a security interest in or title to air- 
craft under sales agreements, equipment 
trusts, etc. shall not be liable as such, 
unless the aircraft is in their possession 
or control. With the large financing be- 
ing done or contemplated, the laws of a 
few states are very embarrassing since 
they impose absolute and unlimited lia- 
bility on the owner of the aircraft for 
damage to innocent third parties and 
their property on the ground. (Sec. 5 of 
the so-called uniform state law for aero- 
nautics). 

Unless changed during the past year 
these jurisdictions are: Delaware, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 





mont, Wisconsin, Montana and Wyo- 
ming, the liability being applicable only 
to forced landings in the last two men- 
tioned states. Maryland and Georgia 
make proof of damage prima facie evi- 
dence of liability. 

As a matter of fact these drastic laws 
are most harmful to aviation as a whole. 
Even a millionaire is taking a chance 
on bankruptcy if he owns or operates a 
plane in those states without fantastical- 
ly high limits of insurance for public lia- 
bility and property damage because a 
plane can and has done more than a 
million dollars worth of property dam- 
age alone by crashing on a building, set- 
ting it on fire. For the sake of aviation 
these laws should be repealed immediate- 
ly and we believe that with the aid of 
state aviation officials and others really 
interested in aviation they can easily 
be repealed with little effort as was done 
during 1945 in Michigan and Minnesota. 

These “land damage” laws are not 
necessary for the protection of the pub- 
lic. Our courts have consistently held 
the aircraft operator liable for injury to 
innocent persons and property on the 
ground but by leaving the matter to our 
already established court procedure, in- 
stead of arbitrarily imposing absolute 
liability, the aircraft operator at least has 
a chance to prove he was not responsible 
for the damage. However, the existence 
of these local conditions should justify 
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In addition, we have seven 
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150 Insurance Companies 


Territory: 
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DICKSON 
ADJUSTING COMPANY 
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Have DICKSON 


do the investigating and adjusting. 
Prompt, Efficient, 24-Hour Service—by 
Airplane with Our Own Plane and 
Licensed Pilot. 
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AIRCRAFT LOSSES 





CLAIMS SERVICED BY PLANE 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








neither taking liability out of the control 
of the states and placing it in the federal 
government nor increasing the cost to 
aviation. 

In using the term “imposed liability” 
a rather common misunderstanding must 
be considered. Many people believe that 
an airline or any aviation operator is lia- 
ble under the law from the mere fact that 
a person is injured or property is dam- 
aged by the operation of an aircraft. 
This is not the case and, in justice to all 
concerned, should not be the case. Our 
forefathers struggled for centuries 
against the injustice of an accused be- 
ing presumed guilty until he proves his 
own innocence. 

The result of this struggle is our pres- 
ent common law system of justice—the 
privilege of trial by a court in which both 
sides of the question are heard and the 
accusor is required to at least show that 
the accused has done some wrong. In 
other words, the burden of proof is on 
the plaintiff. That is our present law 
with respect to aviation, (except in those 
few states referred to above which arbi- 
trarily impose liability on the aircraft 
owner and operator by a statute. This is 
reactionary—a step backwards in the 
progress of justice). 

We all know that our courts look with 


sympathy, even partiality, upon the 
claimant and where justice is served, 
find some way to give him relief. But 


both sides are protected in that a citizen 
can not be hauled before a court unless 
there is some evidence of wrongdoing 
(which is why the burden is properly on 
the plaintiff) and once there he has to 
answer for his wrongdoing, rather than 
defend himself against unproven accu- 
sations. 


NO SURVIVORS 








To show the injustice of this burden 
of proof it is often argued that in many 
airplane accidents there are no survivors 
and no eye-witnesses. This operates with 
equal disadvantage to both parties and 
in justice there is no reason to prefer 
one against the other. As a matter of 
fact, the disadvantage is less to the 
claimant in aviation than in most indus- 
tries because more detailed records are 
available as to aeronautical operations 
than in most industries and allegations 
of negligence, if present, are more avail- 
able and supportable. 

Public inquiry reveals all of the facts 
with impartiality to both sides. There 
appears to be no justifiable foundation 
for setting aviation apart for the arbi- 
trary imposition of guilt beyond that 
applied to other industries. In cases in 
which the claimant really can not pro- 
duce proof of negligence, the instrumen- 
tality was in sole control of the defend- 
ant and where the injury would not or- 
dinarily occur without negligence, a 
doctrine which presumes evidence of 
negligence from the happening of the 
accident is often found applicable, thus 
assisting in getting the claim before the 
court. This doctrine is known as res ipsa 
loquitur—“the thing speaks for itself.” 
Of course, this presumed evidence is 
rebuttable. 

Liability may be imposed absolutely— 
in which case no defense against negli- 


—= 


gence is allowed—or for want of a bet 
ter word, primary liability may be im. 
posed—in which case a specified defeng 
is permitted. H.R. 4912 imposes Primary 
liability. It provides that the air carrie, 
or owner of an aircraft shall be liaby 
for injury to persons and damage ty 
property on the surface (land or water) 
unless he affirmatively proves (1) tha 
he has taken all possible measures to 
avoid the damage, (2) that the da: 
was caused or contributed to by th 
person injured or whose property wa 
damaged, or (3) that the damage wa 
done in an airport area. 

It has been said that this simply ap. 
plies the doctrine of res ipsa loquity 
discussed above to all airplane accidents 
That may be quite correct, but the do. 
trine is not properly applicable to all 
aviation accidents and the question % 
whether it is just to arbitrarily apply jt 
to all aviation accidents. All planes are 
not necessarily in the sole control of th 
defendant. The doctrine has been yer, 
properly denied in many cases, for jp. 
stance, when another person was at dual 
controls. 

The flight of an airplane is subject to 
the elements over which the operator has 
no control. All airplane accidents do not 
ordinarily happen because of negligence. 
Some are definitely caused by a third 
party—erection of obstructions of which 
the operator had no knowledge or op. 
portunity to learn about; being flown 
into by another plane. Accidents also 
happen because of failure of structure or 
functioning of instruments or equipment, 
Accidents happen because of the inter- 
vention of the elements—an act of God 
all causes for which the operator should 
not be held liable under the presently 
established rules of law—provided he 
exercised the required degree of care to 
avoid the damage. 


Increased Cost to Aviation 


We have considered the fundamental 
disadvantages of federal liability legisla- 
tion in connection with the invasion of 
states rights by centralizing authority in 
the federal government and the discrim- 
ination against aviation of such laws, 
including H.R. 4912. We have not at 
tempted to discuss the legal question as 
to the doubtful constitutionality of such 
laws. Now we should consider the more 
intimate subject of cost—where they, 
and specifically H.R. 4912, hit the pock- 
etbook of aviation. 

First let’s understand that this bill 
is not necessarily applicable only to ait- 
lines. The word “aircarrier” is used and 
we ordinarily associate this word with 
air common carrier. The applicable defi- 
nition is from the civil aeronautics act 
of 1938 which defines “aircarrier” as 
“Any citizen of the United States who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirect- 
ly or by a lease or any other arrange- 
ment, to engage in air transportation” 
and a “citizen” is “An individual, part- 
nership, or corporation.” The act may 
therefore apply to anyone flying. 

Next, when we speak of cost, we do 
not mean cost to ‘insurance companies, 
but cost to the aviation industry. Wee 
er the risk is insured or uninsured, 
industry finally bears the cost. The bs 
of insurance is simply the wise way to 
distribute the burden rather than to let 











Charred skeletons of some of the 17 planes destroyed by fire stand 


in front of 


the gutted Southeastern Air Service at the municipal airport in Atlanta. The fire 
loss in planes was estimated at $75,000. (Acme photo) 
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it fall with paralyzing effect upon the 
individual unlucky enough to suffer the 
oss. : 

As has been stated, H.R. 4912 imposes 
primary liability. This will inevitably re- 
suit in a greatly increased number of 
jaw suits. Law suits are tried by lawyers 
put demand a large amount of time of 
aviation operators who are busy trying 
to run their own business but who must 
assist in preparing the case and be at the 
call of the court to give necessary testi- 
mony. This costs aviation time and 
money. Law suits also cost a lot of 
money, paying lawyers to try them, 
court costs and expert witnesses and ex- 
penses of all witnesses. Often the cost of 
law suits far exceeds the amount of the 
yerdict finally rendered and this cost 
falls on both the plaintiff and defendant. 
Then, when a plaintiff is successful, 
which they usually are when liability is 
imposed, the cost of settlement is almost 
invariably higher—much higher. 


FEW NOW LITIGATED 











Few aviation claims are now litigated, 
since an effort is made to settle all] lia- 
bility claims if a reasonable agreement 
can be reached with the claimant. The 
fact that negligence must be proven is 
the most powerful weapon the adjuster 
has to convince the claimant that an 
amicable adjustment is preferable to liti- 
gation. But when liability is primarily 
imposed, subject only to an affirmative 
defense that is the burden of the carrier, 
the case almost automatically goes to 
the jury. Almost everyone who is not 
paid the full limitation or his full de- 
mand will prefer to take their chance 
for a larger award with a jury, rather 
than a claims adjuster. 

H.R. 4912 not only imposes primary 
liability, but provides no limitation on 
the amount of individual claims. Only a 
“catastrophe limit” is provided and all 
of us know that catastrophe accidents 
are exceedingly rare. Some top limit is 
highly desirable but, as a practical mat- 
ter, almost all claims should come under 
the top limit. However, the claimant’s 
thinking is limited only by the greatest 
amount he can get. 

When liability is arbitrarily imposed, 
even to the limited extent of shifting the 
burden of proof, it is essential to limit 
the amount of recovery to keep the in- 
creased cost of such liability within eco- 
nomically practicable limits. There are 
often cases in which any practicable lim- 
it on recovery will not adequately cover 
a meritorious claim. But the disadvan- 
tages of imposed liability must be com- 
pensated by the disadvantages of limited 





Rather than risk a landing in a school yard where there were children, the pilot 
small plane chose to land on this rooftop when engine trouble developed 
over Bellflower, Cal. Roof and plane were damaged badly. (Acme photo) 


of this 


liability. Two wrongs do not make a 
right, but if one is imposed the other 
must be there as a check. Would the 
provision of an individual limit correct 
this situation? The answer must be 
negative. 

The imposition of liability is the diff- 
culty here, and the limitation would only 
help control the injustice. Any limit that 
could be acceptable—and certainly has 
any chance of being retained in the law 
—would operate to increase litigation 
and cost. Where there is a maximum 
limitation specified, the tendency is to 
approach the maximum in demands, re- 
gardless of the merit of the claim. Theo- 
retically, this is taken care of by the 
fact that the amount is named as a 
maximum limit and no more of the 
maximum should be paid than the cir- 
cumstances justify. Practically, it does 
not work out that way. 

The present law, which leaves the pro- 
tection of all parties to judicial deter- 
mination, under rules developed in the 
interest of justice throughout the cen- 
turies, gives everyone his day in court 
and the opportunity to prove the merit 
of his claim and, except in the few states 
which arbitrarily impose a_ limitation, 
award damages in accordance with the 
merits and with almost universal sym- 
pathy for the claimant. Personally, we 
have not lost confidence in our courts of 
justice and firmly believe that justice is 
more nearly dispensed—in the interest | 
of the public—than when regimented by | 
arbitrary statute, sacrificing justice for 
the few to the appeasement of the many. 

If we assume that reasonable limita- 
tions can be written into law—and, more 
important, held at the stated amount— 
such limitations would appear to be some 
insurance against a higher trend of ver- 
dicts. This thought deserves serious con- 
sideration and we do not attempt to give 
the answer. It must always be kept in 
mind, however, that such protection is 
extremely doubtful and transitory. There 
is every probability that the limitation 
will be increased as soon as some prom- 
inent citizen or politician is killed or | 
some rare disaster occurs and the inade- | 
quacy of the limitation is impressed upon | 
Congress. 

When federal jurisdiction has been es- 
tablished by passage of a federal liabil- | 
ity law—H.R. 4912 or any other—any | 
increase will be difficult to control since 
it can be passed at any time simply by | 
action of Congress and of course, will | 
be effective immediately all over the 
country. Also, once the jurisdiction of | 
Congress or federal bureaus has been | 
established by taking over liability juris- | 


diction from the states—by the passage | 
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itseli—the door is wide open for bills 
which are objectionable and for similar 
control with respect to most other busi- 
ness and industry. 

These arguments do not affect the de- 
sitability of a treaty involving interna- 
tional transportation, as other factors 
which outweigh the disadvantages must 
be considered when the operation is in 
many countries and under greatly vary- 
ing laws. The opportunity of obtaining 
justice under our own law is very differ- 
ent from that which confronts a foreign 
claimant in a foreign land and under 
foreign law. 


Defeatist Attitude Noted 


We have noted constant pressure for 
this type of legislation and have encoun- 
tered a curiously defeatist attitude on 
the part of some in aviation and a good 
many lawyers. The feeling seems to have 
crystalized over a number of years that 
of H.R. 4912 or any such law, even 
though there is no objection to the bill 


there is going to be liability legislation 
so we had better take the best we can 
get. Criticism without a constructive al- 
ternative is never impressive. However, 
the necessity of a remedy must rest upon 
a condition not adequately provided for. 
We can not see where a remedy is need- 
ed in actual practice. Our present laws 
appear to be taking care of the situation 
with as much justice to all as is obtain- 
able in any other industry. We believe 
that acquiescence by many in aviation 
and by many lawyers is based upon the- 
oretical fears born of unfamiliarity with 
a new subject to which too much mys- 
tery has been attached. 

Regardless of the pious protestations 
that this type of legislation is an attempt 
to aid the development of aviation, we 
have tried to call attention to the results 
of this type of legislation which appear 
to us as detrimental to both the public 
and aviation. If the position is sound 
there appears no excuse for the support 
of federal liability legislation in the form 
discussed or similar forms. 
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increase their own 
activities «. check 


their values and forms 
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Stock Fire Auto Premiums 20.1% 
Ahead; Loss Ratio Is 5/.1 


Stock fire companies take small com- 
fort in the fact that their automobile 
premiums in 1945 went ahead by 20.1% 
because at the same time the dollar 
volume of losses paid increased 24.5%. 
The loss ratio last year was 57.1 as 


the turn is approaching in automobile 
underwriting results and are exerting a 
modest amount of pressure for business. 
Most companies, however, are treating 
automobile business as something the 
cat brought in and are rationing their 


ford Fire remains in second place and 
American Auto Fire, with an increase 
f 25.9%, is still third. It is less than 
$200,000 behind Hartford. 
Automobile got a much stronger grip 
on fourth place with a premium increase 











Bank Financing 
Aircratt Purchases 








compared with 54.5 on 1944 business agents, depending upon how much fire of 24.7%. ; Some time ago the bank of James. 
and 47.7 on 1943. On an earned and business goes with it. The companies Home outdistanced General Exchange town, N. Y., developed with the manage 
incurred basis the ratio would be much have developed a resistive attitude in and advances to fifth position. Its of the local airport there a plan to 
worse because the last two months of the automobile field. Many agents are premium gain was 18.1%. finance purchases of aircraft. According 
1945 were a headache and many in- to Howard N. Donovan, vice-president 
curred losses that would ordinarily be of the bank, the program followed very 
closed with dispatch could not be set- TEN STOCK FIRE AUTO LEADERS closely the pattern used by the bank in 
tled because of delay in getting repairs vate onan re mente in ones connection with the financing of auto. 
made. : , Prems. Prems. Inc. Prems. Prems Prems. mobiles. It includes financing of air. 

Although the premiums were much s s . $ $ craft on a wholesale basis as well as 
greater the stock fire companies as a 1. Temestees Jive en en oe aos ones <oes.nee eAenaee retail 

. : . : 2. Hartford Fire .... +467, : .269 27. f 741, ’ Rie o . 
group were still far —_ me - % Am. Auto Fire.... 7,284,451 5,785,864 25.9 5,104,233 4,706,090 4,863,192 Arrangements now are being made 
premium years of auto financing be- 4, automobile ...... 5,454,634 4,374,565 24.7 4,113,912 4,125,621 4,661,686 with the manufacturers to release air. 
fore the war. The premiums are still 5. Home ............ 4,767,347 4,023,361 18.2 3,719,225 5,950,721 26,081,500 craft to approved dealers without cash 
more than $100 million shy of the 1941 6% Gemeral Exchange. 4,549,240 4,367,925 4.1 5,453,169 8,459,794 39,620,518 ayment by the dealers but with the 
4 H f a 7. Firemen’s ........ 4,366,939 3,979,131 9.7 3,757,957 3,704,913 3,892,864 P : y : 

record. | owever trom an agency s, Fidelity & Guar... 3,925,846 2,955,505 32.8 2,610,671 2,509,800 2,705,859 bank’s guarantee for payment, to be 
standpoint the 1945 record was undoubt- 9 National ......... 3,496,227 3,099,600 12.1 3,069,677 3,241,156 4,847,415 secured by the manufacturer on a draft 
edly the best yet, for only a small frac- 10- North America ... 3,428,754 2,739,505 25.1 2,519,881 2,680,697 3,891,448 basis. A used aircraft floor plan also 
tion of the premiums were on financed is available to dealers, but advances are 
cars whereunder the finance company or ‘ restricted to 75% of the plane’s value. 
auto dealer or both captured the com- shopping for facilities. As one com- General Exchange managed to make a The retail aircraft purchase plan pro- 


missions. 

This year should be a whopper in 
auto premiums even though new car 
sales do not assume real proportions. 
During the first quarter of 1946, it is 
estimated auto premiums are up by 
some 30% and for the rest of the year 
the king sized increases in collision rates 
will be collected. Due to the condition 
of prosperity the chances are that the 
higher rates will not drive many assured 
from the market. 

A few companies have a hunch that 


pany cancels out or imposes restrictive 
conditions its agents seek new connec- 
tions and many of the companies are 
slow to take on such applicants unless 
there is a good volume of profitable fire 
business for sweetening. 

Travelers Fire, for the third successive 
year, is in first position in respect of 
auto premiums written among stock 
companies. It had a premium increase 
of 20.6% and is the only company this 
year with premiums of $8 millon or 
more. 

Advancing at a 


rate of 27.4% Hart- 


small increase in premiums last year af- 
ter being on the toboggan since 1941 
when it had the gigantic total of $39,- 
620,518, the largest auto premium vol- 
ume of any type of insurer in history. 

Firemen’s continues in seventh posi- 
tion, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, with a 
gain of 32.8 which was the largest per- 
centagewise of any of the big 10, moved 
into the eighth spot ahead of National 
Fire. 

North America, with a 25.1% increase, 
is No. 10 this year, taking the place of 
Aetna Fire. 


vides for the financing of new aircraft 
subject to regulation W, with one-third 
down payment and 12 months’ maxi- 
mum maturity. 

Insurance on a deductible or partici- 
pating basis is obtained for the customer 
and the bank, and the premium cost may 
be included in the financing if the cus- 
tomer wishes. All financing forms and 
documents are provided for the dealer by 
the bank, the application being simple 
and easy to complete. After purchase 
under the retail plan, coupon payment 
books are issued to the customer. 





Automobile Premiums and Losses of Stock Fire Companies in 1945 and 1944 











1945 lam 1944 am 1945 rc 1944 
Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. 
Net Paid Loss or Dec. Net Paid Loss or Dec Net Paid Loss or Dec. Net Paid Loss or Dec, 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems 
% $ 3 3 % $ $ $ % $ $ $ % $ 

Am, States F. 298 193 64.8 259 39 —178 ess —131 

Aetna Fire.. 3,052,391 1,758,567 57.9 244,535 2,807,856 1,511,779 53.8 451,275 Am. Sec, Ga. 24,213 56,238 232.2 351 23,862 12,621 52.9 —59, 424 
Agricultural... 1,177,719 755,956 64.2 192,58 985,139 575,386 58.3 105,015 Anchor, R. I. 216,402 152,169 70.4 28,634 187,768 94,895 50.3 42,720 
Albany ..... 3,608 57,932 56.3 15:883 $7,725 56,036 64.4 1,580 Appalach.,R.I.  ...... SOR kee  sdnare 2,611 1,043 38.5 —482 
Allemannia 180,916 129,590 71.3 18,380 162,536 78,219 48.2 24,030 Assoc. F.&M. 156,351 40,965 26.3 44,509 111,542 21,001 18.7 20,815 
Alliance, Eng. 316,209 162,747 61.2 34,165 282, 139,156 49.3 7,052 Atlas, Eng.... 543,979 304,143 55.9 83.409 460,570 94,191 63.9 8,261 
Alliance, Pa.. 385,735 198,421 61.4 77,539 308,194 154,420 50.0 24,708 Automobile... 5,454,634 2,591,319 47.5 1,080,069 4,374,565 1,881,286 43.2 260,653 
Allied, N. Y.. 203,626 66,237 32.1 44,697 158,929 29,437 18.3 40,461  Auto’tive, Cal. 1,019,370 174,430 17.1 993,507 26,863 ae 26,863 
Allstate Fire. 2,532,528 1,596,619 63.0 —1,920 2,534,458 1,220,043 48.1 400,706 Balti. Amer.. 389,963 245,882 62.9 60,210 329,753 195,056 59.3 23,560 
Am, Alliance. 228,224 119,404 52.2 39,347 188,877 7,728 51.3 23,867 Bank. F. & M. 6,973 2,295 31.9 3,816 3,157 2,089 64.5 446 
Am. & For.. 181,730 97,957 53.5 52,906 128,824 56,105 43.8 26,416 Birmghm., Ala. 1,017,892 698,084 68.6 80,327 937,565 584,488 62.3 —106,757 
Am. Au. Fire 7,204,451 3,843,309 52.7 1,508,587 5,785,864 2,722,955 47.1 —681,631 Birmghm., Pa. 88,576 44,082 49.7 21,909 66, 33,699 50.0 —183 
Am. Av.&Gen. 510,371 123,077 24.1 467,325 43,045 oT $8 43,045 Bank. & Ship. 701 152.4 403 57 —9 .. —? 
Am. Central... 413,287 234,804 56.7 82,447 330,840 178,909 53.9 23,338  Bitum. F.&M. 50,496 19,798 39.0 25,274 25,222 9,781 3.9 3,080 
Am. Eagle ... 108 329,867 56.7 55,496 526,607 350,170 66.5 45,317 Bl. Ridge, S.C. 119,948 44,395 36.6 84,010 35,938 10,819 28.79 ssn 
Am. Equit. ... 432,366 244,327 56.5 —1,565 433,931 241,354 65.6 97,971 Bestem ...... 692,086 349,976 50.6 138,726 553,360 234,826 42.8 57,555 
Am. Fire, Tex. 46,684 45,472 97.4 —25,905 72,539 60,883 83.3 —17,818 Brit. Am..... 17,353 13,997 80.2 2,202 15,151 8,074 53.7 —105 
Am. Home .. 113,511 65,899 57.5 24,453 89,058 51,641 57.2 12,398 Brt. & Foreign 102,223 59,388 57.9 14,201 88,022 46,754 62.3 3,016 
Am., N. J.... 1,706,472 984,720 57.9 439,422 1,267,050 762,014 60.2 —150,444 British Gen... 60,491 34,366 56.7 12,068 48,423 26,186 54.2 8,083 
Am. Fidelity.. 7,717 a IS oh ea ci: 15 ey od ae Pe I Buckeye Un.F. 265,350 117,305 44.1 103,999 161,351 82,837 50.9 16,352 
Am, Mot. F... 268,418 65,282 26.2 10,820 247,598 94,787 38.1 78,593 Buffalo ...... 481,077 262,922 64.7 92,709 388,368 214,999 55.2 28,757 
Am. Reserve.. 37,250 33,276 89.9 8,315 28,935 27,012 93.1 —2,302 Caled-Amer.... 119,172 147,099 123.5 —29,666 148,838 95,549 64.3 29,730 
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ew Statistical Plan 
in Physical Damage Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
i there were direct control, the industry 
should be encouraged to regulate itself 
so far as it can be accomplished effec- 
tively.” In these two quotations we find 
ample food for thought. 
Now we come to the limitations of the 


present method. I think it perhaps 
brings unpleasant thoughts to your 
mind. I have seen them both from the 


pitching and catching end for quite a 
long time. It has been in use for a long 
time—just how long I do not know, but 
as far back as I can remember. 

We collect the experience on large 
sheets. The method is antiquated though 
it probably was adequate when adopted. 
Certainly the method of gathering ex- 
perience statistics has not kept abreast 
of the changes in the business itself, nor 
of the advances in office machinery. The 
present method is inflexible and provides 
for too infrequent reports. Annual re- 
ports of experience are not frequent 
enough in the automobile business which 
is subject to such rapid changes. 
ond, the experience as reported on the 
sheets is arranged one way—no possi- 
bility of any rearrangement. 

The present method is limited as to 
information. There is no dependable 
exposure reported. Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, the limit of liability, which was re- 
ported on the sheets, had some value. 
Because of the rapid growth of the ac- 
tual value form of policy, and the rapid 
growth of the collision coverages written 
only on the actual value basis, the limit 
of liability in recent years was of little 
help to us. The number of losses are 
not reported and, as a result, we cannot 
calculate the loss frequency, the 
cost, the average size of loss, nor a cred- 
ibility factor. The present method, be- 
cause of infrequent reports, precludes 
the detection of trends. Reports more 
frequent than annually are necessary if 
trends are to be measured and reflected 
promptly in rates. Annual reports give 
no clue to the trend during the year. 

We have seen the need for better ex- 
perience statistics and the deficiencies of 
the present plan. The new plan has been 
under consideration for a long time. 
When the annual call for experience in- 
volved numerous sheets, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, there was much dissatisfaction 
among companies. Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, early in 1942, jt became obvious 
that we could not get detailed informa- 
tion from the companies which were so 
hard pressed with wartime problems. 
When the simplified and shortened war- 
time forms were devised, we naturally 
wondered what we would do when the 
emergency was over. We hoped that we 
would not have to go back to the numer- 
ous large sheets which we had had be- 
lore the war. It seemed to us as though 
that would be a reactionary step. We 
should go forward to something better. 

Since that time there have been 
changes in the business which indicated 
more clearly than ever before that we 
would have to go to something better. 

This idea of the reporting of experi- 
ence on punch cards is, of course, not 
new to the business. Burglary expe- 
mence, personal accident, Massachusetts 
statutory public liability, Canadian Un- 
derwriters Association have all used it 
at one time or another. ‘It seemed to us 
that that would be the best solution to 
our problem, 

Under the old forms, each of the com- 
Panies was required to make long tabu- 
lations. The information tabulated was 
recorded on the sheets which are then 
checked, typed and sent to the associa- 
tion. The association then reverses the 
Whole process and punches cards from 
the company reports which are analyzed 
and consolidated by machine. It seems 
a though it would be much better to 
fecord the information on punch cards 
in the first place and avoid all those in- 
termediate steps, each of which involves 
4 possibility of error. 

An outline of the idea was presented 
by the staff committee to our board of 


Sec- 


loss 


AGNATIONAL 


directors which referred the subject to 
a committee of specialists from a num- 
ber of companies for further investiga- 
tion. The statistical committee of the 
association, created by the board of di- 
rectors, have developed the plan to its 
present state. 

There are three features which I think 
we should consider. The “how,” the 
“when,” and the “what” of this plan. 
The “how,” of course, is the medium by 
which the experience is to be reported. 
The plan provides for the reporting on 
punch cards—the premiums monthly on 
unit cards or, at the option of the com- 
pany, quarterly on summary cards, and 
the losses monthly on unit cards only. 
The statistical committee fully realizes 
that there are companies who are not in 
a position to do this, and they have pro- 
vided that special arrangements may be 
made, This provision was not specific 
for it was realized that each company’s 
problems would be different and would 
require special consideration. We do not 
know just what the solution might be. 
It might be getting the cards punched 
outside of their organization, in their | 
own town. It might be the submission 
of a bordereau of each item; it might be 
the development of what amounted to 
a summary from their own records. 
Those are things about which we cannot 
be arbitrary. We realize that companies 
have their own peculiar problems, and 
we propose to solve those problems as 
best we can, as we come to them. 


Time Element 


Next, the “when,” which is very im- 
portant. The premiums are to be re- 
ported monthly on unit cards or quar- | 
terly if the company chooses to report 
them on summary cards. The losses are 
to be reported monthly on unit cards. 

The “what,” of course, is also impor- 
tant. It is the direct business of the 
automobile physical damage coverages 
for the states to be designated in the 
final plan. In mentioning states, I might 
mention that we are hopeful that the 
plan will be acceptable to all states, 
even those outside the jurisdiction of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

The information to be reported can 
be divided into three general categories. 
First, the identification, which involves 
the company number, the accounting 
month and year, and the nature of the 
item being reported. The assignment of 
the company code numbers will take 
care of fleets of companies as well as | 
individual companies. It will take care 
of departmental reporting such as a com- 
pany who reports their eastern business 


from New York, their middle west! 
from Chicago, ‘eir southern business | 
from Atlanta, and their Pacific Coast | 


business from San Francisco. These de- 
partmental offices will be assigned sepa- | 
rate codes so that the items they report | 
can be identified. 


Classification 


Classification information starts with 
the effective date and the expiration | 
month and year. That information was 
selected in place of the term of the policy | 
so that the key-punch operator could 
punch what she saw on the daily report 
without having to calculate the term. 
This information on the premium card 
makes possible the calculation of the 
earned exposure and earned premiums. 
On both the premium and the loss cards, 
it enables us to calculate the experience 
by policy term. This is very important 
because in the automobile physical dam- 
age coverages we have much business 
that runs beyond a year, in various 
terms up to 24 months, due to finance 
business. We are also able from the 
effective and expiration month and year 
on both the loss and the premium cards | 
to compile policy year experience. This | 
is new in the automobile physical dam- | 
age coverages, but has been found very | 
helpful in the casualty automobile lines. | 

The state and territory need little | 
comment, as these provide the means of 
measuring the territorial variations in | 
hazard. The classes are largely deter- 
mined by the manual classifications. 
Where there are classifications of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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M AXIMUM 
at minimum cost is Bituminous rule 
From the very beginning of its 29 progressive years 
of existence, the Bituminous Casualty Corporation 
has had low overhead cost. This has enabled it to 
give extraordinary service to its agents and policy- 
holders, and at a minimum cost. Experience has 
proved that service counts, and with Bituminous, 
service is a specialty! 
Combined with this greater, low-cost service are 
fair-dealing and wise management. No wonder this 
reliable firm has grown steadily year by year. No 
wonder so many agents and policyholders have 
chosen Bituminous, the firm that gives 
Security with Service! 
ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
ASSETS OVER $14,000,000 
_ 
INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 
ADMITTED ASSETS: 
LE von ucdtantes dhs Rud Cadel asks deded pene ea nnees eee $ 349,501.11 
Bonds—United States Government—market value......... 1,099,813.83 
Bonds—Municipal and corporate—market value........... 151,719.10 
OOS EE “OEE sonia s4<55.0bsbie mike aakanben ste 507,647.40 
Building and loan investmietnts..............ccesccccscecsss 60,747.34 
CU FI oi g oehecu a vhinss sx veld as arcades Shp Be heal 11,000.83 
RR Me a hearers B.- 3,739.14 
Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days.......... 323,855.80 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses............. 8,407.34 
RPO DOO. Soe anc ncnadatitenchades¥teesteekes bibses arentel 3,918.23 
TOTAL, ARATE Uae Pee ie ks vbdscxoksvcciscsease $2,520,350.12 
LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES: 
Reserve for unearned premiumis.................eeeeeeeees $1,001,657.13 
Reserves for unpaid losses and loss expenses.............. 664,337.49 
Reinsurance premiums payable.................-..eeeee0e: 43,843.11 
Reserves for commissions, taxes and expenses............. 119,506.14 
eg ee ee a ee ee eee 50,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES............ $1,879,343.87 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
a AR: en ae ee ee $250,000.00 
ae ee ee ee ee eee 391,006.25 
TOTAL CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS......... 641,006.25 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, RESERVES, CAPITAL 
SEG Ale SUE Os oa ivs howeed soviawiveseanes $2,520,350.12 
OPERATING RESULTS FOR 1945 
Increase itt POOMmeND. WEICEN. . .6 6. occ esesin cdewebvesdeccce $ 156,301.82 
ENCTERBC 41 RODEN. 6 0.05. S05 ok iis SSe 0 s wed 058 dn cede Roe ck 254,203.21 
Seeman Uk ROMs x6 550 5 00'k0n.d so dkbucuieewsiia teecetee cabe 59,470.75 
—) 
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rates and premiums in the manual, we 
must provide for a separate collection 
of experience falling into these classes. 
It will be noted that the codes provide 
for a ready means of segregating the 
major classes such as private passenger, 
commercial, public, and so forth. 


Divisions of Truck Types 


There might be that some questions 
wil] arise as to why the division between 
trucks, truck-type tractors, trailers, and 
semi- trailers. This is more detai] than 
we ever called for before. This is neces- 
sary for we cannot otherwise measure 
the relative hazards of trucks, truck-type 
tractors and trailers. At present we have 
no way of doing this though many un- 


derwriters believe that there is a sub- 
stantial difference in hazard. 

The age groups, of course, will be 
shown for each major class. They are 


important as they provide a classification 
and a rate variation in the manual. The 
form is needed only for such coverages 
as may be written on either the stated 
amount or the actual value basis. The 
form code has no meaning in connection 
with the collision coverages which are 
written on the actual value basis only. 

The special code provides for the re- 
cording of certain rather unusual] types 
of premium charges and credits, where 
they apply. Here we have a complica- 
tion which we wish we did not have. 
Perhaps the best way of getting rid of 
some of these complications is to record 
them and demonstrate to interested com- 
mittees how infrequently they are en- 
countered. 

The question has arisen as to how we 
would code a risk involving more than 
one of these items. This is possible as 
it is not a mutually exclusive code. It 
seems to me that the logical thing to 
do is simply code it according to the 
first code that you encounter. For ex- 
ample, a Diesel commercial car trans- 
porting inflammable fluids would be 
coded “1.” That is the charge for in- 
flammable fluids; we would not worry 
about the Diesel credit in the few in- 
stances of such combinations. 

The transaction code is most impor- 
tant in that the punching on the return 
premium items and loss credit or sal- 
vage items is the only identification and 
control on such items. 

In other than collision coverages, com- 
bination codes have been provided to 
eliminate the need for splitting the min- 
imum premiums because frequently, fire, 
theft and some miscellaneous coverages 
are so written because they come within 
the fire and theft minimum premium. In 
this connection percentage tables will be 
available for splitting these combination 
coverages where necessary for tax pur- 
poses, the same as has been done in the 
past for the comprehensive and the fire 
and theft combined coverages. The pre- 
miums in dollars and cents to be record- 
ed to agree with the record from which 
punched and to tie in with the account- 
ing records, the unit premium card was 
designed with the combination statis- 
tical and accounting use in mind. 

Collision only: The two coverage and 


two premium fields are used to reduce 
the number of cards to be punched to 
one a one card, in all but excep- 
tional cases 

The new * plan makes possible much 
more complete and frequent experience 
reports. We can obtain monthly state- 
ments of the number and amount of 
losses paid, and quarterly statements of 
exposure and premiums from which the 
corresponding earned figures can be cal- 
culated. 

Loss Ratio 

The loss ratio which we have relied on 
so much in the past has limitations, as 
we al] know. Those limitations are 
more obvious now than ever before, be- 
cause in an increasing number of states 
we have subscribers as well as mem- 
bers. These subscribers may write at 
deviations from tariff rates. The prob- 
lem of adjusting their premiums to 
tariff is very difficult. We nearly always 
consider the loss ratios for a period of 
several years, during which time one 
or more rate changes may have occurred. 
Here we have the problem of adjusting 
the premiums to the current level, which 
is most difficult. 

Under the new plan we have three 
factors giving us most useful informa- 
tion, which do not involve the premium 
at all. I like to look at it as a tri- 
angle, the three corners of which are 
the Exposure at the top, the Number of 
Losses at the lower left and the Amount 
of Losses at the lower right. Then we 
draw a line from one point to the next, 
thus forming a triangle. The line from 
Exposure to Number of Losses gives us 
Loss Frequency. The line from Ex- 
posure to Amount of Losses gives us 
Loss Cost. The line across the bottom 
from Number of Losses to Amount of 
Losses gives us the Average Size of 
Loss. 

With the monthly and quarterly state- 
— just mentioned, very close watch 
can be kept on the experience. Unsatis- 
factory trends can be detected promptly. 
If rates are in need of adjustment the 
proof of such need will be at hand. 

To obtain all these benefits, naturally 
a price must be paid. The cost in money 
is more than the companies have spent 
before; but it still is only a small frac- 
tion of one per cent of the premium vol- 
ume. When we consider that in the re- 
cent and one of the lowest years in the 
last decade, the premium volume for au- 
tomobile physical damage was over 
$150,000,000, and before the war it ran 
as high as $275,000,000, we can see that 
by being able to make necessary rate 
adjustments more promptly and accu- 
rately we can make the cost of the plan 
pay real dividends. The question is not 
can the business afford to adopt the plan, 
but, rather, can the business afford to 
fail to adopt it. 

We are fully aware of the many and 
varied difficulties that will be encoun- 
tered in adopting the plan. They are 
inevitable when we consider that we are 
going from as many plans as there are 
companies in the business to one single, 
standard plan. 


Finally, in this new era which we are 
facing, statistics will play a more im- 
portant role than ever before. The 
accurate recording and prompt reporting 
of automobile experience will be a vital 
part in meeting the demands of this 
new era. We are convinced that the re- 
sults of the adoption of this plan will be 
well worth the cost. 


Safety Will Be Chief Auto 
Proble:1 of Next 5 Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
way patrol men should be trained in 
the detection of improper vehicular in- 
spection. 

2. Any study of the matter reveals 
at once the need for adequate and more 
uniform state laws. In this connection 
the 9-point traffic safety program pro- 
posed in New York State is one of the 
best and most complete that has been 
put forward. Only a few items in the 
program were actually passed to the 
legislature, but the program as a whole 


gives an idea of what could be done 
in this respect. 
It includes periodic state inspection 


of motor vehicles, establishment of a 
50-mile speed limit, greater local con- 
trol over pedestrians, mandatory reex- 
amination of motor vehicle operators 
who are accident-repeaters or who per- 
sistently violate traffic laws, the require- 
ment that school buses be marked dis- 
tinctively, and establishment of a state 
division of safety. 
The program 
safety conference in which the repre- 
sentatives of various groups partici- 
pated. One of the strong recommenda- 
tions was a renewed and _ intensified 
safety education program. 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


was the result of a 








Of 
which 
dustry 


these recommendations, al! of 
are important, the insurance in- 
regards as particularly valuable 
the call for state inspection of motor 
vehicles, speed limit, pedestrian control, 
and reexamination of drivers. Because 
of the present condition of automobiles 
on the road, the inspection program 
is especially valuable. It will keep ve- 
hicles up to a safe standard. Accidents 
due to mechanical defects have increased 
substantially in the past three or four 
years. 

Many lives can be saved annually by 
reasonable, effective regulations con- 
trolling pedestrians. Statistics show the 
need for laws or ordinances requiring 
people to walk with the light, and to 


walk on the highways in the proper 
manner to avoid an accident. The 
schools have done much to educate 


children along this line, and the interest 
of insurance in increasing this kind of 
safety education will prove of increasing 
value as time goes on. 

Because excessive speed is directly 
responsible for many accidents and to 
a great extent for the amount of dam- 
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age done, some kind of limit is obviously 
needed. The reexamination of accidey 
repeaters or frequent traffic law viok. 
tors.would tend to get off the roag 
those who are unable or unwilling t 
drive safely. 

The New York law would give loca 
authorities greater control over pede. 
trian traffic in cities and villages, so tha 
local pedestrian ordinances may be en. 
acted where that is deemed advisable 
An amendment would authorize th 
state traffic commission to impose rule 


and regulations necessary to insur 
safer pedestrian movement on _ high. 
ways. 


A division of safety in the state e& 
ecutive department would permit a cop. 
tinuous, fully integrated program of 
highway safety cooperation with othe 
state agencies, local government an 
non-government safety organizations 
It would provide for a broad policy for. 
mulation in the field of safety. It woul 
serve as a bridge of cooperation and 
understanding between state and loca 
units of government programs for 
safety. It would permit creation ané 
use of advisory committees of all groups 
active in highway and traffic safety, lo 
cal police activities and local fire pre 
vention and control. 


Education of Drivers 


3. The education of drivers is one of 
the most important items on the list 
of those designed to meet the traffic ae- 
cident problem. Persons under 21 who 


drive are involved in many more ac¢- 
dents, proportionately, than mature per- 
sons who drive. 


In this respect the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, a division of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
is doing outstanding work. There are 
approximately 5,000 schools in 28 states 
teaching driv er education, the course be- 
ing based on “Man and the Motor Car” 
With many others, it constitutes a 
means for effective driver education be 
ginning with the young student. More 
and more emphasis is being placed on 
education of teen age children. The idea 
of safety can be impressed deeply in 
the formative years, in the elementary 
schools. They learn quickly and the 
lessons stay with them. 

The Conservation Bureau has long 
championed the cause of driver educa- 
tion in the high schools and “Man and 
the Motor Car” was the first textbook 
to be used in the schools for driver edu 
cation. In addition, this Bureau has 
been urging compulsory motor vehicle 
inspections and recently published 2 
pamphlet on this subject, at the request 
of the American Legion for nationwide 
distribution. 


Law Enforcement 


4. The enforcement of traffic laws is 
a must. There is obviously a need for 
uniform driver licensing laws. 
campaigns are needed to arouse public 
consciousness. The brake inspection 
campaign of the International Associ 
tion of Police Chiefs last year was 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


TAXICABS 


Agents and Brokers! we write At COVERAGES FOR 


BUSSES 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


KURT HITKE & COMPANY, INC. 


937 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone WABash 3622 


LIVERYCARS -RENTALCARS 
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of Auto Premiums Written Is Shown 








— 
1945 1944 
TravelerS ...+-++- $16,205,833 $14,396,645 
Travelers Indem g, 299,964 7,296,590 
Savetors Fire ... 8,097,661 6.712.141 
Total To ree ‘$32.6 603,458 $28, 405,376 
yartford A. & I... .$17,838,011 $15,671,160 
Hartford Fire ..... 7,467,799 5,860,269 
Me IRAs cas adage 211,699 160,575 
uw. F. & M...... 95,253 74,748 
citizens, Be Bes vee 38,374 28,899 
Queen ST ect do aad)! \, wae 26,037 
Twin City ........ 19.051 14,950 
“Total ......-.--- $25,670,187 $21,836,638 
amer. Auto. ......- dea cot Sy $12,671,927 
amer. Auto Fire. 7,294,451 5,785,864 
Asso. Indem. ...... 1,083,41 921, MH 
asso. F. & M....... 156,351 111 2 
MME .cccceccess 22, § 2 2,808 $19,491, 120 
Aetna Cas. ........ $14: 349,082 $12,739,368 
Automobile Pape 5,454,634 4,374,565 
Standard, Conn. 144,760 121,127 
lowa Fire adaedény 8890884 8,715 
NT eee ee See ee 
Total ......----- 3,401 _$17,243,77 75 








Globe Indem. $ 7,940, 191 $ 7,083,502 
































Royal Indem. ..... 5,766,091 4,993,385 
Eagle Indem. ..... 2,628,649 2,184,073 
me te & G.. .ccecee 1,067,666 917,004 
Kd aidic ku dibs 1,113,098 934,556 
Queen .......20--- 1,083,094 850,065 
EE cccscesece 431,215 333,851 
0 AS ry: 318,028 258,700 
7 A aaerrrrre 174,519 46,494 
Amer. & Foreign. 181,730 128,424 
Federal Union .... 130,619 98,975 
Capital, Calif. .. 56,791 41,345 
PPS “$19,891,691 $17,870,374 
U.S. F. & Gvieoand $12,370,857 $10,689,389 
Fid. & Guar. Fire. 3,925,846 2,955,505 
Total ....--.-.--- $1 6,296,703 $13,644,804 
Employe rs Liab. .-$ 9,377,448 $ 8,424,396 
Amer. Employers.. 4,336,171 4, 004,7 744 
Employers Fire . 2,357,004 1,853,705 
Total .......-.-- 1 $16,070,623 ‘814,282,845 
Metropolitan Cas.. -$ 4,223,334 $ 3,886, 872 
Commercial Cas. 3,532,224 3,185,254 
Piremen’s ......... 4,366,939 979,131 
Milwaukee Mechs... 1 "382,864 1,260,058 
Gepcordia ....cce- 509,476 464,232 
Girard F. & M..... 509.476 464,232 
Natl. Ben. Frank.. 509,476 464,232 
Total ........... . . $15,033,789 $13,704,011 
Fidelity & Cas. -$ 8, ess. 379 $ 7,289,064 
eae 120,441 91,996 
Pidelity-Phenix 64 1,685,666 
Continental ....... 29,200 2,166,988 
SERS 4 967,877 767,621 
Amer. Eagle ...... 582,103 526,697 
PE. .<aee se 247,066 205,085 
——— ES $14,427,630 | $12,733,117 
ee $ 4,767,347 $ ‘ ,023,361 
Home Indem. ..... 3,608,633 3,084,949 
a ae § 9% 733,268 
Me. Dag cssews 219,127 
National Liberty 732,118 
New Brunswick 328,659 
0 eae 146,089 
Gibraltar F. & M.. 219,111 
Homestead ........ 926,602 
Paul Revere ...... 146,080 
Balt. American ratte 
Grolina, N. C..... é 19,103 
aaa $12 276.208 $11, 108.220 
EE 6:6.0:0°S 5.578 os $ 9,496,365 $ 6,366,501 
Allstate Fire ...... 2°532, 528 2,543,458 
PAS ERATE $12, G28,893 _ x 8 909,959 
General Acci. ..... .$ 9,934,832 $ 8, 510,921 
Potomac Fire ..... 1, 391.392 1,310,17 
SG Lratetih oad $11,326,224 s 9.821.004 
Iadem. N. A........ $ 6,569, 367 $ 5,826,704 
Ins. Co. of N. A 3,428,754 2,739,505 
Alliance, Pa. ...... 385,735 308,194 
Phila. F. & M...... 214,297 171,219 
Central Fire ...... 192,867 154,097 
National Security. 64,289 51,366 
Total — TTrerree "$10,855,319 $ 9,079,866 
Century Indem. -$ 3,521,865 $ 2,974,403 
Aetna Fire ....... 3,052,391 2,807,856 
Standard, N. Y.. 935,047 810,997 
Standard S. & C. 1,840,535 1,523,499 
Piedmont, N. C 427,484 500,796 


. 378,717 338,160 
- $10,1 becase $ 8,955,711 





alll 
Continental Cas. 





-$ 8,237,996 $ 9,451,622 
Nat'l Casualty 463,449 487,422 
Transportation ... 502,517 513,831 

SE 22s Sins pike _ -$ 9,203,962 $10,452,875 


_—_ a 
A Amsterdam. 











-.$ 5,141,882 $ 4,527,184 











S. Casualty .... 3,08 5.369 2,489,385 
Total Sa tia ok tsi $ 8,227,251 $ 7,016,569 
St. Paul Mer. Ind. #43 4,464,446 $ 4,063,163 
St. Paul F. & M. 2,991,725 2,497,848 
MONEY... Sesse te: 677,396 564,705 
ME. «sv cdiews <ied $ 8,133,567 $ 7,125,716 
Great Amer. Ind.. $ 5,607,696 $ 4,633, 974 
eat American ... 1,761,486 1,459,227 
Amer. Alliance 228223 188,877 
Detroit F. & M. 91,838 76,592 
Rochester Amer. 91,838 78,592 
County, Pa. ....... 46.194 38,617 
Mass. F. & M.! | ! 46,194 38.617 
See .$ 7,873,469 $ 6,512 
Fireman's Fd. Ind. $ 3,061,150 § 2,821, oT 

reman’s Fund. 2'803,649 2,227,259 

stern Nat. Ind.. 1.047.807 856,207 

estern Nat’l..... 218,446 173,553 

= AS Bee 618,987 491,733 

iE eitapee $ 7,752,039 $ 6,570,123 





1945 1944 
Standard Acci. ...$ 7,595, Hh $ 6,686,027 
PEGS. «cecsnc cece: nn » oeehes 
WE 55 . cy sdawek e 7.620;026 $ 6,686,027 
General Cas. ...... $ 4,189,666 $ 3,711,756 
General, Seattle ... 2'606,642 2,293,706 
First National 122,421 "132, 496 
| eae .$ 6,918,729 $ 6,137,958 
Burich Pie ...-coe $ 920,623 $ 737,057 
BOTCON. o66cesvccnse 5,689,592 4,909,380 
Am. Guar. & Liab.. 259,730 161,433 
Re .$ 6,869,945 $ 5,954,617 
Ohio Cas. rrrtyi $ 6,277,821 $ 5,476,123 
Ohio Insurance — 594 378,146 
West American 284,251 
WE chedtesdeuws '$ 6,813,557 $s 6,138,520 
Penna. COE. .conundes $1,102,666 $ 2,854,390 
Manufac. T. cveee 2,331,423 2,330,418 
OS aaa oe 1,305,495 1,789,389 
Manufac. Fire 659,514 374, yd 

COMET oe ceciiswas 742 40 
Perr $ 6,399,840 $3 7,349,299 

Preferred Acci. .$ 4,845,600 $ 4,126,723 


1,182,785 875,637 
$ 6,028,385 $ 5,002,370 


-$ 1,288,836 $ 1,180,231 


Indem... 


Protective 
_ Total . 


Columbia Cas. 









































Oc5aam Accel ....e2- 2°268.964 2,043,159 
Comm’l Un., Eng.. 814,891 650.6 5 
American Central... 201,373 330,840 
California ........ 251,998 201,727 
Union, London 141,331 113,127 
PE gcc cc¥an es 141,332 113,127 
Comm’! Un., N. Y 814,891 161,213 
British General 60,491 48,423 

Total 9 kw ac cee aoe s 5,984, 107 & 4,842,502 
P yhoenix, London ..$ 625,774 
RUNGE s<caknp aes 162,237 
Columbia, N. Y. e< 127,472 
United Firemen’s .. 173,826 
Union Marine oe 69,530 
Phoenix Indem.... 1, 946, 489 1,639,861 
London Guar. ..... 2,335,339 2,033,121 

_ Total seesaeelwew $ 5,845,25 259 s 4,831,821 
Am. Fid. & Cas....$ wath a $ 4,551,574 
See DR. FS esses .: Reet... 26nene 

Total ........--- .--8! 5,557,146 _$ 4,551,574 
Gle ee $ 1,686,346 $ 1,355,741 
Commerce ........ 297,590 239,248 
Glens Falls Ind. 3,487, ay 2,926,300 

_Total .......-.-- | |$ 5,471,521 $ 4,521,289 
General Exc h. -$ 4,540,240 $ 4,307,925 
Motors Ins. Cor Dp. 848/153 792,317 

.. SORES $ 5,388,393 $ 5,100,242 
CEE sb xcdemaundes 2,097,259 $ 1,877,485 
U. S. Guarantee..... 2'026,950 $ 1,873,827 
WEEE >a ciedaseees 322,655 288,843 
Alliance, Eng. 316,210 282,044 
DEO iscnnavaess 315,769 282,044 
PPP rer re 158,105 141,022 

eee .-85 238,948 x bie 
American Cas. ig 4,110,449 $3 ,»86,823 
Amer. Av. & Gen. 510,371 43,047 

ere: .$ 4,620,820 $ 3,629,870 

Nat'l Hartford ....$ 3,496,227 $ 3,099,600 
Mechanics & Trade. 259,720 230,256 
Franklin Nat’l 119,871 106,272 
Transcontinental .. 119,870 106,272 
United Nat. Indem. 75,534 122,696 

TNE as vv cedsans .-¥ 4,471,222 $ 3,665,006 
American States ..$ 4,400, 805 $ 3,638, ey 
American States F. 

RR eeSorrr s 4,400,803 & $ 3,638,812 
American, N. J....$ 1, 706, ,472 $ 1,267,050 
Columbia, O. ...... 72,616 53,917 
oo ST eer 38 308 26,959 
Bankers Indem. 2,074,116 1,761,607 

aaa ~ 3.889.512 $ 3,109,533 
Buckeye Un. ...... e EF oie 637 $ 2,769,702 
Buckeye Un, F..... 265 "350 "161,351 

.... Ear $ 3,826,987 $ 2,931,053 
Central Sur. Fire..$ 231,509 $ 118,375 
Central Surety . 8,396,508 3,067,504 

SE a 5 vo bins 6 an 3,628,017 $ 3,185,879 
Trinity Universal ~.$ 3,604,689 $ 3, ae 000 
Security Nat’l ... 6,660 0,616 

EY oats pa a Sao ‘$ 3,611,349 $ 3,328,616 
London & Lanc....$ see, 693 $ 505,895 
(ear aera eS 86,513 206,523 
Law Union & Rock. 118. 609 86,544 
Safeguard ........ 117,695 172,851 
Standard Marine 86,893 64,847 
Marine, Eng. ...... 315,769 282,044 
Lon. & Lance. Ind.. 1,992 413 1,723,690 

_.. serrrereree. s 3.539.585 BS 3,041,394 
Amer. Surety ..... .$ 2,202,789 $ 1,828,134 
i a Eee = 1,324, 975 1,160,450 
Warete WIPO accicks i debeee | seanes 

rR $ 3,527,764 $ 2,988,584 


Western F., Kan...$ 1,262,701 $ 1,022,385 

















Western C. & S.... 1,997,285 1, 694,804 * = . 
 hehidepteie $ Resnone $ 2697.80 Specializing In All Casualty Lines 
New Eng. Cas..... $ 376,944 $ 217,542 
Springfield F. & M. 2,421,645 2,086,636 
eS eee 69,887 60,119 o 
Mich. F. & M..:...: 284,746 245,343 era 
New England ..... 71,187 61,336 
CS ere _% 3.224,408 % 2,670,976 
fmmco .....-. $1,933,901 § 1,648,682 alana , 7 . 
ae, oo Vosrtta ° 'sonaae Over Twenty-Four Years of One-Day Service 
_ Total ..........-% 3,081,675 $ 2,599,078 ~s 
Pacific, N. Y......- $ 1,159,266 $ 1,065,853 ; : 
Bankers & Ship 1,017,892 937,565 Attractive Contracts for Responsible Agents 
FOOT hon Favs 455 oa 650,320  — 597,070 
SOR pset $ 2,827,478 $ 2,600,488 
Security Conn. ....$ 932,683 $ 694,300 WICHI Kansas 
East & West...... 175,872 173,575 Cc TA, 
Connecticut Ind. 1,357,508 1,248,508 
Total ........... $ 2,533,380 $ 2,116,383 


























Good Agency Companies 


Our Automobile Depart- 
ment is peculiarly equip- 
ped to aid in solving 
problems involving 
Automobile Insurance. 


NATIONWIDE FACILITIES 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH  «¢ PENNSYLVANIA 























KANSAS 
UNDERWRITERS 


State and General Agents 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 


and 


WESTERN MISSOURI 








° 


Fire, Casualty and 
Inland Marine 

















(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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26 AUTOMOBILE AND AVIATION INSURANCE NUMBER p 
= 5 5 tion on which to bay 
Y iu . PAGE 25 1945 1944 ; 1945 1944 objective informa 
vere. wtanace atthe 4 aiitien ZORES TTD ERE? ARAE gunn aie 9 Eilat © Eat Underwriting, One diicalty with wa 
d45 ee ,616 ,815 Fact. Mut. wee 2,344, ,139, k cargo business and a 
Commercial Stand.$ 2,476,926 $ 2,337,281 yorkshire Indem 502,360 Oe ee "eae 2,898,932 $ 2,728,443 writing truck carg 
hy the history of the lines ha 
Comcl. | nena F.&M. 3,610 353 TOCME «...-0+c00- 299 $ 688,739 Northw. M., Wash..$ 102,957 $ 118,581 reason why the history 4 ; 

Total .........-. ao oy wi v....... 395,865 $ 337,185 Northw. Cas. ..... 2,701,850 2,273,690 been marked by a wide variation 
sonaeat Reins. ....$ 2,400,934 $ 1,991,218 N' 3° Mfrs. As. Gas 424,480 338,981 BASS $ 2,804,807 $ 2,392,271 ote; was that there were so few stand 
North t ane Reins. 56,739 50,265 ME. > ole een ec 6s 820,345 $ 676,116 Harleysville M. C..$ 1,932,518 $ 1,658,524 ards upon which judgment could he 

™ a pare ..+-$ 2,457,673 $ 2,041,483 oa i $ 313,203 $ 278,936 Mut. A. F., Harleys. 483,474 306,333 dicated. - 

0 - ‘Eicken @€ ..$ 305,982 $ 424,568 facie eae 81,440 73.157 SS. ys oe <a $ 2,415,992 $ 1,964,857 P 
Roy: & vagle, N. ~ 5 An organization such as would be ge 
zrovie eee uote: 1 219,631 1,664,364 Nor. Un. Ind....... 37,033 9 pan pes Hardware Indem...$ a oy th 3 ‘alone ae the proposed program won 

r. 4 General..... + TP. 4 » 6nd & ewe s 22,25: 5,904 Hardware M., Minn. 738,56 * up . 

Total ........... $ 2,441,687 $ 2,088,982 Op $ 477,555 $ 646,973 Total ........... $ 2,308,229 $ 1,717,249 ajso conduct a running survey of th 
Ohio Farmers ..... $ 1,211,290 $ 951,336 [Universal Indem... 188,562 199,046 Reciprocal Ex. 726 $ 2,295 motor carriers so as to recommend items 
Ohio Farm Indem. 1,213,294 1,091,731 PE Mists oaed $ 666,117 $ 846,019 Bquity Mutual ... 332,201 298,440 of safety and loss prevention, equip. 

OE cecnteuetea 2,424,584 $ 2,043,067 Gatadonia: $ 337,456 $ 257,137 Cas. Recip. Exch.. 1, 312. 645 1,299,865 
Phoenix Hartford. .$ 1,271,211 $ 886,204 Gal-amer. |///7._; 119,172 166,086 ME 000555 k cee. -$ 1,645,572 $ 1,600,600 ment oo ‘oo sees ae 2 
Connecticut ....... 67,110 534,778 Netherlands ....... 138,714 58,238 Gelina Mut. Cas....$ 1,378, 179 $ 1,259,097 personnel, finances, opera pro- 
Equip. F & M...... 153,422 106,955 a eigetaeed rie $ 595,342 $ 464,213 Natl. Mut., O....... 2,0 1,989 cedures. It would conduct a study ¢ 
5 pga 22271423 $ 1.556.872 Utilities ...... ~.-§$ 889,852 § 350,088 Total ........... $ 1,280,257 $ 1,261, ME Sccces, their canecs, and would Sane 

Total ...... see Be 420 ~—~—— Preferred Fire 179,999 171,744 Central Mfrs. ..... $ "1,069, 743 $ tes mend preventive steps. It would main. 
Se. ete clneniae fh $ 635, 217 $ 622,956 eee ge $s 569,851 $ _ 521,782 Mutual Fire, Me... 4,220 25,361 ‘ S 4 di . : 
Sun Underwriter.. 184,075 $99,198 wears 3 § 122,004 etal ........... ‘$ 1, 103.963 $ 939,443 tain a system OI periodic inspections 

90'RRO 74’799q General, Dallas -$ 282,593 $ 122,004 OUME ..---------F Sekt h 
Patriotic ......++-. 199,662 174,139 Assoc. Bmpl. Lio ds 134,112 101,461 Ind. Lumb. Mut...$ 325,754 § 204,048 of the motor carrier to ascertain ther 
Emgemnity 1,836,652 1,503,560 ASSoc. &mp y a= 4 ae Mut. 80 106,354 ; aenenianal 
= 2,220,389 $ 2,450,450 Houston F & C.... 101,892 27,665 Fidelity Mutual ... 446,204 354 compliance with reco Sand 
N ric “& Mere.. 4 es ee he + = - SEE M }_ 871,958 $ 610,402 to take up new problems. Finally, 
0. Brit. & Mere... § Pe ey eee TT wl 2 - a 388 : : F - k 

i : London Assur. ....$ 350,465 $ 336,306 Prairie S. Far., Iil.. 44,505 $ _ 34,28 uld maintain close relations with 
Pernsylvania ..... 784,139 a 4 oF a 4 519°706 Wwoulc Z ‘ i 
Commonwealth mp rr ee ws 516,021 3 | 460,258 eo - wen ms a Lis § 553,904 manufacturers of the pen Sp 

i i eee 353,640 ek. 1... PES EELS bet aoe a... . SEEEAESTER. WB — ss abrees 
mane eo evite's 237, 616 Northern, Eng. ....$ 453,507 $ 388,956 fowa Mutual ..... $ (23,826 $ 1735 equipment so as to keep abr hi a 

oar $ 2,219,088 $ 1,89 Lond. & Scot...... 39,435 33,822 Towa Mut. Cas..... 534,411 43 the latest developments in this fie 
No. Ain. F. & M. Re$ 1,089 $ Total_.......-.-. $492,942 $§ 422.778 ‘Total __ 506287 9 415,178 and to confer and cooperate with the 
Swiss Reins. ...... 216,689 Bituminous F. & M.$ 119,949 $ 25,222 Centennial _. $46,757 $ 40, 012 safety and loss prevention bureaus se 
Pe Gen. Reins. 1,998,761 — Cas. _" a — s Pat yend Atl. Mut., 7 a 173, 4 80,29: up by the ICC and state regulatory 

YS eae 229. I 5 em... idiieae U3 
Uni a State t s cee B eae = Sie NE be $ 298,833 $ 395,362 Athen 7 ay ny a 4 ea4S | $ 120,304 bodies as well as similar agencies s¢ 
North River” ca ahae oe 416,327 Illinois Fire .. 1.12! 33,5 44,091 Alliance Mut. Cas..$ 276,000 $ 162,750 up by the various trucking organiz. 
Richmond ........ 112,938 a $ 332,356 $ 439,463 Farmers Alliance. ait oes . ed tions. 
British Amer. ..... 17,353 Prudential ...... ~-$ 129,253 142,427 _ Total ..... -++++-8 306,963 $ 225,779 , 
Western, = Sepa 137,198 BS Sep apes =. ,508 68,968 Tex. Millers. sti F F.$ 196,337 $ yg tr Unearthing Flaws 

emannia ....... 60,5 NS a 559 9,97 ex. Nat’l Mut. F... the alee 
Westchester ...... on8. 674 E Soo Oeste er 240,320 $ 231,362 Total ..... sss++-8 238,490 $ 181,861 Not only should aig be advised 
Seathern, N. C..... none’ 71 | $ 2.013 St. Louis F. & M.--$ 75,896 $ 100.682 Mich. Mil'rs Mut. F.$ 210,263 $ 240,162 of safe procedures and equipment 
ye $8 2,185.17 Washington F. & M. 75,894 110,485 Mich. Retail. Mut... | “779 agiigi? examined by experts so as to assure 
Amer. rae: tt eee 1, Bist 366 ‘3 a ea BB. x seteee $ 211,167 Pe Ee ee = 21 high grade maintenance but the system 

oo ¢¢*., Sa - ae =—6sl (<sGss h6ec ce ee eee 8s < ? - , 4 arm u, ne. 6.8 © “see ee 7 y 

eee :# 1,990,000 $ 2.067.892 Rhode Island so} 29088 $64,567 Farm Bu, Au, NH...) 168.938 | 161,967 of receiving a. — a them 
Northwestern Nat.$ 699,824 $ 617,520 Pioneer Hauitable.. 17,525 —T Total ...........$ 170,217 8 161,967 should be studied for flaws. For exam- 
Northw Nat. Cas.. 1,213, 335 920,992 William Penn 92,413 132,184 Ta. Hawe. Mut. cee 83, a5 $ 46, 882 ple, it is customary for fully loaded 
oe . — MPEETEEXED geese weeore Nat'l, Colo. ....... 0... 52,930 Ia. Hd. Mut. Cas... 14,927 trucks to arrive at the delivery point 
Royotone A. CL. -$ 31045 $ 255576 etal... 8 ARTS 8 24 Total ........-.. ° 100.000 $ 61,800 at such hours as 3 or 4 a.m. They wait 
Kfotal ise as ieeo.sae $ 137,642 ono EES $ tee ; erty === os one ia " deserted streets and roads for the 

otal ........... ’ Pacific Coast ...... 26,142 8,16 : ser ‘ S 4 s 

“Assn oe 802 $» s ; sliv , > 1 hence 
Wire Assn. ........ $ 1,375,802 $ 1,106,747 PE sess 130,709 $ 103,161 . Haul point of delivery to open and 
Lumbermen's ..... 220,128 77,079 Union & Phenix....$ 60,7 17 $ 45,339 Strive to Get mae au are easy prey for highjackers and other 
Reliance .-....-... 146,752 118,053 Urbaine ........... OR 5s sansa . thieves. Analysis will cover managerial 
Phila. Nat’l ....... 91,720 caeee” Tintty ..... 2... S: 20,695 11,590 Cargo on Acceptable Basis | a, es inal factliti 

eae $ 1,834,402 $ 1,475,662 Total s 85.411 $ 56,929 and financial aspects, terminal facilities 
Premier_.......... $ 947,016 $ 1,119,027 iamilton ........ “$68,614 § 69,269 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) (to discourage large holdovers at termi- 
Pacific Nat'l Fire... 532,121 517,589 Nat'l F. & M....... 1,659 ee eee t that there is als overnights or weekends), prior 
ee scscccues x 1,479,137 $ 1,636,616 pian 70,273 $ 70,041 tives it was brought ou fat there 1S ioeces of each carrier and ways of pre- 
Agricultural ...... $ 1,177,719 $ 985,139 Natl Reins. .......$ 8,891 $ 20,120 a great need for loss prevention and venting repetition; records of employes 
» Lend $1 1.472.149 s 1,281,423 SED. .- ~~. 15,381 38,161 safety education work among inecaa ® ssa with careful checking of names and 
Total ........... D ’ Ere he $ 24,172 $ 58,281 ‘ 1 Tt cord of some lines é § 
So oe ee ee personnel. 1e reco ‘ uiiipteses, 
qentl Assur. rieialan.se $ ty 270 $ Soe'ees has shown what can be accomplished seg believes that a sue 
Monarch Fire ..... 257052 265,205 NON STOCK AND MIXED in this direction. What happens | w me annroach to the motor cargo bela 
retal seseeeeeees $ 1,470,715 $ 1,515,812 I the management is careless about such ewen if tried cat caly in a locale 
th tic Texas |_|: ’ 1966 ,797 . 1500 806 things - shown by the ln ak ame at first, would prove that _ the only 
At 4 c Texas s 1,401,858 s 1.eesena 1945 1945 lines are known as “overturn boys’ or thing wrong with it is that it has not 
National Union ... 1,345 5.662 § 1.438,07 g State Farm Fire...$ | 133,850 $109,967 “fire boys.” Not only is their record been properly handled. An _ industry 
National Union ...§ . ‘” State Farm M. Aut. 38, 752 823 30,390,064 bad but it is conspicuously bad in some 2 ges Spa mi 
Nat'l Un. Indem... —..... Ce ne Sy a err e ; ° such as this needs a specialized orga 
~~ peepee — 313 Total ..........- $38,886,673 $30,500,031 particular type of accident. . zation to serve its unique insurance 

Ta TT oo aT SIT Os? 238,707 $ 215,368 Education, inspection, prevention and needs, he maintains. He believes, on 
Pe. Mae , og te 362'0 Hh 376303 Wederat ‘eat tan” 12°674 Ce 7142 enforcement of safety rules cost money. the basis of his experience, that truck 
eee isieess $ 1,193,460 Natl. Retailers .... 1,051, ae , eae The question meng gg aros€ as tO Cargo business can be made profitable 
Providence Wash. + $1,066,670 $ 816, 873 ol eee G5r 5 5 93'521 who should — < Scene! Fe and that if properly serviced the loss 
|. * ere 216,402 AOU108 Te tut fee. 14,300,049 truck lines are in poor financial shape, ratio can. be reduced materially. 
Foetal ...........8 1,283,072 $ 1,004,441 (C10) “Motorists F.- 1! 247,598 the lines’ representatives felt that their 
New Hampshire ...$ 664,072 $ Hee | MARRS $24,285,774 $21,531,404 industry was in no position to take on ee 
Granite btate . 2... 335,160 269,398 Farmers Aut. Cal..$13,378,506 $10,209,909 this added expense even though it would More Than Half of Ground 

7 Perera rr 1,271,955 % 1,069,897 TTuck Ins. Exch.. 18 Soe a 9120836 eventually mean lower insurance rates : 

Subsaue F & M...$ 744,081 $ 239,920 — = ee on + "anes ero through better experience. ; Fires Due to Carelessness 
Natl reel idea, 318,891 102,823 United Mut. Fire..$ 2,010,872 § 1,787,427 Some of the underwriters were in 
0 ),9 . Rr ree ground fires 

Motal ........--- 1AGROTS S345 743 \iTotal mange pa ‘siaiza2. 280 $12,752.30: favor of joining in such a venture and More than ~ bg Ben - pc pie 
Merchants N. Y¥...$ 529,652 $ 464, 856 —— —— ——~—— footing the bill but not enough of them at airports in the Unitec re 
ierckanie tater.  siknes seg47 parm Bur. Mut, O..$11,411871 $ 8,611,388 felt that way to make the venture prac- 1942, 1943 and 1944 were caused Dy 
eaante Baden... aaee 368,247 Farm Bur. Mut. F.._ 1,077,677 oes, "oo Oe Se > had carelessness alone, according to a fe 

~ Serene --8 1,000,734 $ 935,936 Total ........... $12,489,548 $ 9,216,967 ticable. The rest felt a they ; nad rene Sa eee ee 
Selected Risks ....$ 86,327 $ 66,576  Hdwe.$ 72 596,465 lost enough money on truck line busi- port of the safety 

a's 799" 5 t. Impl. & Hdwe.$ 644,472 $ 596,465 A ai Bee loss 
= Risks Ind. 917, ee cas Mut, 1 "DL Mu. Fire’ 636.751 595,098 ness and were not convinced that ex- Aeronautics Board. The Lap oy 

OME sccccccescs x 100as8 x — Hwde. Mut. Cas.... 8,228,428 7,194. 989 pense of safety and inspection work tor those three years was 4 30% 
y SeaWaves ok ¢aa 3 veeece % “Sy see ra $ 9,509,650 $ 8188652 2. wauhl hel aobecciaily 00 swetten the There were 581 aircraft domege Pet 
Quaicer City F.& M. 293,703 305,307 Allied Am. M1 F... .$ 1,088,816 $. peace experience beyond Se hs ene in 

eeseececess $ 941,292 $ 853,602 Amer. Mut. Liab.. 3,666,435 3,454,778 y were invo vec 
inoe + OPE ERES $ 692,087 $ 553,360 ae — s. 5.700.866, ’ Sasi, 483 Schindel Favors Program the fires, eight were seriously burned 
Ota ec eed Wh pee 240,045 168,973 _Tetal__...----.-- _B.70oss a? Mr. Schindel, t of his long experi- and eight others sustained minor in- 

2132 >" 33: ; 202.62 929 Mr. Schindel, out of hi: g ex] and 

oe ee $ 982,132 $ 722,333 Allied Fire $ 3 ane $ ty: 6 ence in scrutinizing truck line opera- - juries. 
Am a ae 432,366 433,931 Utica Mut. , 9,99 3 536 ence nh $s : ¢ F : , , Se 
Areriogs, Baal : 183,608 : 172,709 Total mee G18 $ 3,739,465 tions, is convinced that the insurance The board lists 12 Eee 
qeeeen, & Bere..... . 119,164 103,265 imploy. Mut. F...$ 374,453 $ 285,025 companies would be wise to cooperate ures to prevent ground fires at = pie 
New York Fire. i sag x Hh Employers Mut. L.. 3,639,887 2,672,401 in such a program even if they paid These are summed up in this a + na 
Switseriand Genl.. 918,330 § seseee aero $ 4,014,340 $ 2.957.426 61. cotire expense of it. Not only would tion: The entire premises shou a 
Globe & Rut ers $ 515,364 $ 403,185 Peerless 6 A $ 722,161 $ .813,881 it be a means of promoting greater carefully inspected at regular, frequ 
Amer. Home. TESS 113.511 89,058 Natl. Grange Fire. HB peng 048648 safety consciousness among the person- intervals to detect and remedy any eo 
i cal = algae Se2028 $ 637.725 “aes t, nape $ 2.021, 315 $ 2806 ‘500 nel but it would provide accurate and dition that might become a fire haza 
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M. J. O'BRIEN & COMPANY 


Adjusters —All Casualty Lines 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard 


Phone Harrison 4540 


Chicago 











198,264. 





Acci. & C 
Aetna Cas 
Aetna Life 
Allstate 
Amer. 


Amer. 


Aut 
Cas 


Assoc. 
Atiantic, 

Atlantic C 
Bankers I 
Bituminou 
Canadian 
Car & Ge 
Carolina ¢ 
Central Si 
Century I) 
Citizens C 
Columbia 
Commercia 
Conn. Ind 
Continenta 
Dearborn 
Eagle Ind 
Emmco C 
Employers 
Employers 
Eureka C 
European 
Excess, N 
Fidelity & 
Fireman's 
General A 
Gen. : 
General RB 
Pr. 

Glen Fall: 
Globe Ind 
Tr. Am. 

Hdwe. In 
Hartford 
Home, H: 


Home Inc 
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ee =— — — —— — ———— = — — — — — = — — ——— — 
h to dag 
ith under. 
nd OC asu Tl =" 
lines he 
riation ; it 
ew stand 
could & * a 
‘ovee| LALrGeS Olume in Fiistory 
1m would 
y of th | a ; ; 
end item; Stock casualty companies in 1945 state and this company not only ap- were greater in 1945 by 13.8%. If 
M, equip.—§ forged ahead in their auto writings by peared for the first time in the ranks of Travelers and Travelers Indemnity 
‘ment anf 13.5%. The total premiums last year the big 10 but landed well up in_ the were considered as a single institution 
and prof were $318,104,840, an increase of $37,- list in seventh place and crowding Gen- they would be in first place by a mar- 
study offf 953.684. Losses increased in dollar eral Accident for sixth position. All- gin of nearly $7 million. 
id recom-M amount by 1714% and the loss ratio in state’s premiums went ahead 49.2%. It lravelers’ premiums increased 12.6% 
uld main 945 was 42.1 contrasted with 40.7 in Put on the gas in connection with sev- last year while Travelers Indemnity 
ispections H 1944. 
tain ther On B.I. the 1945 loss ratio was 40.1 
tions ani while in 1944 it was 38.8. The com- TEN STOCK CASUALTY AUTO LEADERS 
“inally, if parable ratios for P.D. are 55.6 and 1945 1944 % 1943 1942 1941 
Ons with 48.2 and for collision 52.4 and 48. — — Inc. Prems. Prems. Prems. 
r i S . x 
st on The stock casualty premiums were the 4, marttord Ace. .... 17,835,011 15,671,160 13.8 14,616,247 16.038,654 15,605,310 
ast of all® jargest in the history of automobile in- 2 Travelers ...... 6,205,833 14,391,054 12.6 12,444,655 16,496,757 16,609,459 
this fief gyrance. The previous high ‘mark was Trav. Indem.... 73299, 964 7,296,590 13.7 6,190,645 7,841,374 7,666,108 
with ~ a * 9 7 —_— “Do you ¢ CARRY MEDICAL PAYMENTS ?~ 
oa the Bin 1941 when the writings were $293, Total ............. 24,505,797 21,687,644 13.0 18,635,300 24,338,131 24,275,567 
Teaus seth 198,264. : 3 Aetna Cas. ...... «14,349,613 12,739,368 12.5 11,226,481 13,544,623 14,296,639 
egulator; Conspicuous gains were made by All- * —_ a Pe aes aia hen 12,671,927 12.9 11,545,132 13,208,011 14,326,598 
nei ' sso. Indem. ... 1,164,809 921,487 26.4 7,093 945, 717 ai , 
cal oe 7 Bass ae -_ 0,008 944,717 osition. It had an above average 
Tganiza- . Total Siswectates 15,473,400 13,593,414 13.8 12,412,225 14,153,045 15,271,315 premium increase last year of 15.7%. 
= =e vy Cee 2,370,857 10,689,389 15.7 9,070,853 10,207,152 9,807,479 ~ gee 
6. General Acc. ..... 9,934,832 8,510,921 16.7 8,033,995 11,043,972 11,516,374 General Accident advances from 
eo eS 9,496,365 6,366,501 49.2 5,213,340 5,492,680 5,111,266 seventh to sixth position and it had 
e advised 3 oe + el re ets] 8,424,396 113 7,900,487 9,099,357 9,845,918 an increase of 16.7%. Continental Cas- 
quia m. mployers. 4,336,171 4,004,744 8.2 3,423,454 3,987,265 4,085,222 ualty was sixth last yeaf, but it en- 
O assure TONE. cusicasecess 13,713,619 12,429,140 10.3 11,332,941 13,086,622 13,931,140 gaged in some pruning in the automo- 
c sya 9 Maryland Cas. ... 8,393,100 7,313,498 148 6,417,833 7,612,071 8,106,548 bile line and is not in the 1945 big 10. 
ing A 10. Travelers Indem... 8,299,964 7,296,590 13.7 6,190,645 7,841,374 7,666,108 Employers Liability retains its hold 
Or exam- on the eighth spot; Maryland Casualty 
y loaded eral new auto financial responsibility made a 13.7 Jo gain. The two combined is again ninth and Travelers Indemnity 
ry point laws, including especially that in its had a premium improvement of 13%. tenth. ; : 
‘hey wait home state of Illinois where it was in Aetna Casualty and American Auto This year each of the big 10 com- 
for the a position to capitalize on the opportu- continue their neck-and-neck race for panies had $8 million or more in auto 
1d hence ” re. nity to the utmost. third position with Aetna still in the premiums. Outside the first 10 the 
ind other Hartford Accident, for the third suc- lead by $41,022. In 1944 the margin only other companies in the $8 million 
NO Ss. / susT 7 " _T ~ > » a 
Re | Ba Fe cessive year, on a single company was $67,441. __ or better class are Continental Cas 
facilities | “” FENDER STRAIGHTENED.” basis, is in top position. Its premiums U. S. F. & G. is unchallenged for fifth ualty and Fidelity & Casualty. 
at termi- 
ot ore | A bile Premi dL f ies i 
‘ci | Automobile Premiums and Losses of Stock Casualty Companies in 1945 
employes 
mes and 
1945 — —_—- ——1944—___ —_____- - ———1943— 
scientific Total Liability Property Damage Collision Total 
business Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec, Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Loss 
. usiness Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
ized area $ £ % $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ %o 
he only | Acci. & Cas....... 1,853,082 850,864 45.9 536,751 1,339,123 563,714 505,102 277,953 8,857 9,187 1,316,331 55.7 48,169 1,268,162 859,676 67.7 
SE Aetna Cas. ....... 14,349,613 5,525,299 38.2 1,610,245 10,553,607 3,530,568 3,789,692 1,992,697 6,314 2,074 12,739,368 33.1 1,512,887 11,226,481 4,040,000 36.8 
has noth jetna Lite ....... ee paces ae 15 St een, . i,t See ER) ae Reewigiass 855 Sa a “ts ROA y: ie 
industry J Allstate .......... 9,496,365 2,571,378 27.2 3,129,864 6,216,837 1,444,279 2,230,832 896,963 1,048,706 230,136  6,366,501% 1,831,032 28.5 1,153,161 5,213,340 1,413,013 27.9 
1 organi- J Amer. Auto. ..... 14,308,591 5,454,335 38.1 1,636,664 10,158,234 3,105,049 4,136,002 2,349,386 14,355 1,243 12,671,927 4,179,610 33.0 1,126,795 11,646,132 3,747,192 32.4 
nsurance | Amer. Cas. ...... 4,110,449 1,735,993 43.3 1,300,467 2,809,982 1,014,746 1,202,253 706,622 98,214 61,703 3,586,823 1,477,069 41.3 524,587 3,062,236 1,188,261 39.4 
wn Amer. Employers.. 4,336,171 1,929,222 44.3 331,427 2,996,412 1,161,539 1,186,651 656,088 153,108 111,595 4,004,744 1,454,348 36.1 581,290 3,423,454 1,277,306 37.3 
eves, Of am Fid., N. H. 143,287 62.1 34,538 159,534 72,645 89,393 49,854 25,796 20,788 240,185 86,864 35.8 28,750 211,435 91,419 48.1 
at truck J am. F. & C, Va. 549,429 3,424,353 61.7 997,855 4,181,121 2,428,303 1,368,308 996,054 ...... sess. 4,551,574 2,869,308 62.8 66,254 4,485,320 2,654,629 59.1 
rofitable | Am. Guar. & Liab. 259,730 120,993 46.3 98,297 187,502 76,433 71,744 44,440 484 120 161,433 96,477 59.6 64,764 96,669 30,233 31.2 
the loss | Amer. Motorists 4,359,417 2,057,712 46.7 —902,971 3,307,150 1,101,363 1,204,038 573,540 —151,771 382,809 2,048,033 39.7 672,911 4,489,477 1,772,341 88.7 
Amer. Policyhold.. 1,005,617 792,778 78.8 —659,954 599,253 492,344 393,262 291,851 13,102 8,583 759,709 48.4 192,911 1,372,660 620,104 46.1 
Amer Reinsur. 1,374,886 419,477 30.0 774,722 1,221,394 390,035 133,337 29,442 20,155 600,164 242,546 40.4 133,639 466,525 279,408 59.9 
Amer. Surety .... 2,202,789 893,737 40.5 374,655 1,596,616 595,108 591,686 291,801 14,487 6,828 1,828,134 681,147 37.3 232,511 1,595,623 680,912 36.4 
Arex Indem. ..... 62,522 33,519 53.6 1,189 43,549 19,390 18,973 8” RRR a ee 61,311 18,628 30.5 1,920 59,391 21,385 36.0 
ind Assoc. Indem. .... 1,083,415 611,000 56.4 161,928 514,615 263,103 229,241 133,118 337,440 202,005 921,487 394,544 42.8 54,394 867,093 349,758 40.3 
Atiantic, Tex. ... 266,797 93,175 35.0 233,899 173,385 38,397 84,146 48,457 9,266 6,321 500,696 169,024 33.8 397,068 103,628 93,129 80.5 
ess Atlantic Cas. ..... 116,395 29,945 25.7 11,646 77,779 14,323 38,616 nO. nnek as catia 104,749 34,217 32.7 17,172 87, 677 43,984 50.1 
Bankers Indem. .. 2,074,116 858,084 41.4 312,509 1,487,721 495,298 569,764 351,456 16,631 11,330 1,761,607 647,039 36.8 224,848  1,536,75 706,976 46.0 
and fires | Bituminous Cas. .. 350,799 156,279 44.6 146,104 184,710 49,837 74,627 36,314 91,462 70,128 204,695 47,985 23.7 160,452 44, 343 7,918 17.8 
during Canadian Indem... 142,991 63,009 44.1 22,766 95,003 42,372 40,423 20,637 iaeehe és 120,225 46,201 38.4 12,610 107,615 30,950 29.6 
5 Car & General.... 1,916,074 845,215 44.1 251,72 1,335,496 522,871 533,413 291,616 47,165 30,728) 1,664,364 44.6 192,878 1,471,486 909,261 61.6 
used by ff Carolina Cas. ..... 110,911 22,848 20.6 65,627 79,500 13,293 $1,411 OT lias tae aE A 45,284 4.64 44,443 841 cae - ines 
Oa re Central Surety ... 3,396,508 1,713,989 650.4 329,004 2,188,690 1,043,346 794,469 449,647 413,349 220,996 3,067,504 1,47! 481,688 2,585,816 1,172,930 46.3 
he Civil | Cemtury Indem..... 3,521,865 1,350,949 38.4 647,462 2,553,336 972,391 948,292 366,262 20,237 12,297 2,974,403 1,288,389 455,766 2,518,637 1,237,252 49.1 
ty loss Citizens Casualty.. 928,371 415,674 44.6 148,656 737,116 309,240 191,256 i | ee ‘ 779,716 357,869 58,564 721,151 472,661 65.5 
rty Columbia Cas. .... 1,288,836 463,138 35.9 108,605 918,449 263,394 365,131 199,029 5,250 715 1,180,231 440,563 176,066 1,004,165 362,179 36.0 
,360,000. | Commercial Cas... 3,632,224 1,548,263 43.8 346,970 2,963,165 222,21 544,283 312,081 24,176 13,972 3,185,254 1,370,351 243,384 2,941,870 1,230,878 41.9 
ed, 89% § Conn. Indem. .... 1,357,508 499,109 36.3 109,000 960,308 232,851 492 565 1,248,508 381,917 152,289 1,096,219 374,976 34.2 
id shops Continental Cas... 8,237,996 4,743,176 57.6 —1,213,666 6,014,621 2,205,252 1,440,638 18,123 11,211 9,451,662 4,617,083 2,086,755 7,364,907 2,689,542 36.5 
fied in | Dearborn Nat. Cas. 59,743 24,494 40.9 3,815 35,710 23,924 14,220 109 15 55,928 861 55,067 4 
aie Eagle Indem. .... 2,628,649 1,270,802 48.5 444,576 1,901,508 705,562 451,760 21,579 11,623 2,184,073 382,748 1,801,325 4 
burned | Emmeo Cas. ..._! 1,097,774 493,322 44.9 147,328 730,701 Sree, SERGE: xebesd, | ncede 950,446 25,268 925,178 9 
inor in- | Employers Liab... 9,377,448 3,728,390 39.7 953,052 6,684,453 2,301,244 2,400,523 1,272,270 292,472 154,876 8,424,396 514,909 7,909,487 2 
Employers Re. ... 5,671,207 2,482,896 43.7 —7,324 4,819,444 2,105,115 849,141 377,287 2,622 494 5,678,531 1,939,446 3,739,085 2 
= g- | Bureka Cas. ..... 515,829 196,897 39.7 80,139 357,805 103,145 93,333 2,702 419 435,690 168,770 38.6 74,470 561,220 6 
ry meas 7 European Gen. Re. 1,998,761 $94,458 44.7 518,037 1,702,850 = $54,717 38,932 8,786 809 1,470,724 «= 876,651 59.1 49,753 1,520,477 4 
airports. § Excess, N. Y..... 499,546 207,014 40.5 —23,975 478,579 194,881 12,133 ea ry 38,548 64.7 553,563 1,077,084 oO 
admoni- | Fidelity & Cas.... 8,148,329 3,478,794 42.9 869,315 5,905,440 2,219,517 ,230,831 70,162 28,446 3,010,890 41.2 1,042,519 6,246,545 ‘4 
suld be | hteman's Fa. Ind. 3,061,150 ee 43.2 239,879 2,223,826 815,547 493,252 26,391 6,629 1,041,896 36 513,617 2,307,754 964,456 41.6 
- ent | Semeral Acci. .... 9,934,832 3,709,838 38.4 1,423,911 6,542,651 2,171,749 1,367,116 860,213 170,973 3,199,642 476,926 8,033,995 3,391,886 42.2 
Irequ Gen. Cas Wash.. 4,189,666 1,759,189 41.6 477,910 2,959,720 1,068,479 690,640 540 70 289,042 3,422,714 1,167,490 34.1 
ny com- f General Reins. ... 2,400,934 755,492 31.3 409,716 2,171,392 745,111 E 16,393 86 37.$ 48,551 1,942, 667 552,635 28.4 
hazard. § Sem. Tr. C. & S.. 2,747,302 1,241,289 45.2 —36,369 2,279,134 1,107,704 468,168 133,585 ......  ....- 1,037,765 36.1 437,095 2,346,576 854,194 36.3 
Glen Falls Ind.... 3,487,585 1,291,683 37.1 561,285 2,505,208 784,203 23,615 11,523 1,014,166 35.6 452,331 2,473,969 904,923 36.5 
——— | Globe Indem ..... 7,940,191 3,908,634 49.1 856,689 5,911,920 2,588,052 1,965,980 1,289,746 63,191 30,836 3,334,648 47.2 491,099 6,592,403 3,010,571 465.7 
Gr. Am. Indem... 5,607,696 2,417,231 43.1 1,073,722 4,137,856 1,604,925 1,447,958 797,069 21,882 14,337 1,928,489 41.4 710,809 3,928,165 1,536,428 39.1 
Hdwe. Indem. ... 1,569,679 473,917 30.1 492,984 1,195,036 es ee ees ee 1,076,695 368,870 34.1 374,403 702 292 207,977 29.3 
Hartford Acc. .... 17,838,011 7,828,054 43.9 2,166,851 12,900,576 4,966,154 4,575,971 2,697,763 361,464 164,137 15,671,160” 6,442,540 41.0 1,054,413 14,616,2 5,750,803 39.3 
Home, Hawaii ... 179,859 31,617 17.2 —66,877 116,289 13,277 63,570 SN. wecanere! | Kuseha 236,736 32,815 132,773 108,963 8,432 8.0 
Home Indem. .... 3,608,633 1,469,261 40.6 523,684 2,532,442 932,428 1,067,499 535,815 8,692 3,018 3,084,949 1,140,392 : 373,059 2,711,890 893,924 32.9 
Indem. of N. Am. 6,569,367 2,780,739 42.2 742,763 4,761,924 1,774,158 1,770,601 984,106 36,842. ° 22,475 5,826,704 1,096,133 37.3 845,475 4,981,229 1,513,563 30.3 
Keystone Auto. Cl. 1,622,477 652,554 40.1 300,412 889,384 260,231 379,070 179,822 354,023 212,501 1,322,065 478,436 36.7 113,433 1,208,632 409,547 33,9 
london & L. Ind.. 1,992,413 903,573 45.2 268,723 1,442,390 615,991 513,643 273,856 36,380 13,726 1,723,690 651,322 37.8 288,641 1,435,049 606,170 42.1 
london Guar. .... 2,335,339 840,238 35.9 302,218 1,640,217 484,790 678,636 346,754 16,486 8,694 2,033,121 687,310 33.9 241,706 1,869,157 944,694 60.5 
Mfrs &Merchs.Ind, 149,401 56,184 37.6 40,249 100,052 28,683 41,118 25,255 8,237 2,247 109,152 96668 MS) decd: . Seep Oe = 
=. Cas, Pa.... 2,331,423 1,034,317 44.3 1,005 1,646,325 585,180 665,347 422,208 19,751 6,929 2,330,418 942,803 40.5 461,271 1,869,147 944,694 60.5 
ine Bond. & Cas. 185,858 104,398 56.2 29,254 112,956 58,596 65,167 40,386 1,735 5,416 156,604 70,747 44.8 ~1,225 157,829 99,649 63.6 
Maryland Cas. ... 8,393,100 3,630,597 43.3 1,079,602 6,058,167 2,250,339 2,288,374 1,359,125 46,569 20,633 7,313,498 2,856,635 38.9 895,665 6,417,833 2,770,669 44,1 
ass. Bonding ... 5,405,668 2,690,217 49.8 52,316 3,982,904 1,883,184 1,410,452 803,173 12,312 3,860 5,352,362 2,445,771 46.0 19,476 5,332,876 2,379,240 44.6 
— (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Total ‘wee | Prop. Damage Collision Total Inc. or Total 

Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec. Net aid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Loss Dec. in Net Paid Lon 
$ i % $ $ $ Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratiy 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prema. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses i $ 3 $ %o i $ BS on 
r 1945 1944 1943——___ 
Merchants Indem. 412,256 87,352 21.1 44,009 412,256 We Sica A gees eke wee 368,247 104,140 28.4 352,822 134,784 gg» 
Metropol. Cas. 4,223,334 1,816,848 43.0 356,462 3,568,427 1,475,048 628,839 26,068 13,910 3,866,872 1,563,077 40.4 3,445,891 1,473,635 497 
National Cas, . 463,449 273,525 69.9 —23,972 331,412 185,115 131,970 67 4 487,422 262,157 53.6 456,104 172,276 $f 
National Surety 326,446 50,405 15.4 317,378 230,135 22,880 ae 2 ee ce ested 9,068 ee Pee ears eee .. 
New Amster. Cas. 5,141,882 2,242,027 43.6 614,698 3, 16, 539 1,412,940 1,405,766 20,577 8,848 4,527,184 1,850,898 8 3,952,267 1,736,357 495 
New England Cas. 376,944 97,837 25.8 159,402 57,068 99,980 40,769  ..... 217,542 92,689 2 170,073 117,880 699 
N. J. Mfrs. Cas... 424,480 96,057 22.7 85,497 95,925 - a Tipe 338,981 119,440 308,442 144, 565 4% 
New York Cas.... 1,324,975 97,795 44.7 164,525 389,367 2,894 6,750 1,160,450 483,536 985,878 37,573 443 
N. Am. C. & S. Re. heres 2 Aa 2, 451 oe oni 297 9 2,171 — ——ee “ 
Norwich Union 327,611 133,431 40.7 63,710 91,731 92,779 1,723 263,901 33.1 210,821 54,181 2% 
Ocean Acci. ...... 2,268,964 799,400 35.4 225,805 460,464 633,095 17,094 2,643,159 3.3 766,090 606,260 43 
Ohio Farm, Ind.... 1,213,294 408,699 33.6 221,563 170,306 448,350 238,393 ..... 1,091,731 1.8 5 270,326 23 
Pa. Mfrs. A. Cas.. 1,062,066 3.2 3 172,908 286,098 217,496 2 976,303 9.0 282,540 By 
Peerless Cas. ..... 722,161 3.7 —91,720 ,620 90,279 46,310 26,2 813,881 37.5 239,593 30) 
Penna Cas. ...... 1,102,666 .6 —1,751,72 1,313,233 308,607 13,461 5,4 2,854,390 2, 3.9 2,621,692 4gy 
Phoenix Indem. 1,946,489 814.0 056 41.8 306,628 13 369, 559 22,¢ 569,890 7,040 4,866 1,639,861 38.0 494,451 37) 
Preferred Acci. 4,845,600 2,389,141 49.3 718,867 1,516,631 1,299,536 205,864 147,086 4,126,73 1,9 48.4 1,919,608 55 
Protect. Indem. 1,182,785 "'564,5 567 47.7 306,946 360,224 314,915 26, 18,743 : 49.3 389,795 Gay 
Royal Indem. < 766, 091 2,848,294 50.1 772,706 1,797,835 1,516,846 71,418 46.527 4,993, 385 2 47.7 1,986,899 464 
St. Louis C. & S.. 2¢ i” > * See 3,3 6,994 4,870 RT  « Gusces | GieieBak y.aae . 0 pean! i caeebe’ > anne a 
St. Paul-Merc. Ind. 4406, 446 1,668,135 37.2 401,283 7 1,209,650 230,917 151,720  4,063y16 $23,030 32.6 1,199,854 $23 
Seaboard Surety... 12,162 1,537 12.4 4,908 a. - ee “ecease, | speeeos 856 11.8 114 083 
Sel. Risk. Indem... 917,201 429,490 46.8 184,967 240,842 138,344 75,028 92,146 40.0 223,804 384 
S. W. General, Tex. 19.6 ae ~~ ar. ¢ Srna ee rip aoe <i. & > arearne. «  ociaeee. Soe <4 
Standard Acci. ‘ 39.0 909,814 1,408,723 60,243 40,572 2,189,873 32.7 1,223,143 1,766,073 324 
Stand. Sur. & C... 50.4 317,036 507,378 305,688 4,607 2,006 718,665 47.4 189,897 607,856 465 
Sun Indemnity 753,860 41.0 333,092 558,819 326,210 11,525 3,52 618,655 45.1 275,151 590,575 488 

Transit Cas. eee Bee | cesene 122,038 a niuiihee" « Shades. << »BaRaibh.) m. Mee beans” eae? 9 Wdkaweas: -.. tees Dee 
Travelers ......... cess, Gee “Sees 6 eOee ” Ge | cccoas. 5 eensee.  eonces : 14,391,054 1,946,999 12,444,655 5,065,221 497 
Travelers Indem... p 50.8 1,003,374 6,496,796 3,643,739 69,507 53 s« 7,298,590 1,105,945 6,190,645 2,715,467 433 
DA coc c See SOMES 2...  (aseecs 25 Se weasel | 4eeats 23, —37 24,293 6,897 283 
United Natl, Ind.. 15.3 252,838 149,550 thle PAE SE ee aa oe * Se eT. ee = 
eee 45.8 595,984 $24,198 541,870 29,321 30,842 2,489,385 1 eas,0n8 2,141,749 871,934 405 
es Fh eee 43.1 1,681,468 3,354,157 1,897,983 155,011 67,780 10,689,389 4,: 1,618,5 9,070,853 3,415,451 8% 
Te Bh GON cv cccce. 40.1 153,123 511,43 310,494 98,937 5 1,873,827 9 1,803,906 763,866 429 
Universal] Indem... 41.5 —10,484 57,242 Suet. weesce 199,046 224,273 127,099 56s 
Utilities, Mo. ..... 164, 008 42.2 39,814 94,235 46,872 59,433 350,038 425,810 250,747 589 
Virginia Sur. 426,441 38.6 516,699 328,823 Eee. exetee 587,569 186,686 103,379 553 
West. C. & S., Kan. 689,356 34,2 302,481 630,846 326,650 1,694,804 ‘ 1,522,798 532,145 399 
Western Natl. Ind. 37 7,174 36.0 191,600 281,608 147,258 856,207 722,055 222,478 308 
Yorkshire Indem.. 296,116 59.0 60,199 153,061 93,253 442,161 5.5 382,873 159,681 417 
BME. .0sacee ‘ 3,242,208 657.1 780,212 2,051,423 1,400,050 1,018,032 172,753 4,909,380 2,: 8.3 845,150 4,064,230 2,023,776 497 
a ee 134,016,511 42 37,853,684 219,819,804 88,179,875 $1,218,665 45,198,259 6.432.894 3,374,019 280,251,156 114,087,653 40.7 31,523,158 248,727,998 100,915,949 40% 


























































































Stock F ull Cover Premiums Up 20.4% 


With premiums written in 1945 of grip on first place among stock com- can States went forward to the tune National Auto & Casualty had a 
$69,352,047, the stock companies writ- panies that write both B.I. and compre- of 20.9% and edged Pacific Indemnity sensational premium increase of: 56.6% 
ing full cover auto insurance, enjoyed hensive under the same charter. Ameri- out of the second spot. following a 51% gain in 1944 and cap- 
an automobile premium increase of $11,- tures fourth place. It appeared among 
745,490. Percentagewise the gain was the big 10 for the first time in 1944, 
20.4. In 1944, these companies gained TEN STOCK FULL COVER COMPANY LEADERS Trinity Universal continues to oc 
10.4%. Losses in 1945 advanced at an 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 cupy fifth position and Buckeye Union 
even faster clip, being $7,938,691 in ex- i we aa Ee a er wae Preme. Proms. Casualty, sixth. 
sess of the 1944 figure or an increase ae United Pacific dropped from fourth 

ee : 1 ad . 1. Ohio C Ity 277,821 5,476,123 14.6 5,275,956 005,304 6,472,376 
of 34.8%. The loss ratio in 1945 was ae oo 75.142 352261 —73.5 tet: OTe: 1100811 Place in last year’s listing to seventh im 
44.4 as compared with 39.6 the previ- ee ee Se ee See aan the new table. 

P a oe a le. * < .' é see ry T reac s , Py ; +. 
ous year. os _ 2 Am, States ....... 4.400.303 3638773 209 2374694 2796258 27sssig . Northwest Casualty, in eighth post 

The comprehensive loss ratio in 1945 3. Pacific Indem. ..._ 4,385,652 3,831,532 14.7 3,455,236 3,734,702 3,927,746 tion, advances a _ notch. _ Employers 
was 38, while in 1944 it was 34. The > aon) Atte . Cas... see Heed 4 1-796,179 seeeese preg Casualty comes into the big 10, with 
7 ‘ ae am 20-4 5. Trin niversal. 3,604,689 : ’ @ AS ‘ : : e f or £O 
comparable B. I. ratios were 32 and rs Suciere Un. Cas... 356L.637 2769702 21.4 2.752.451 2475199 2558290 2 Premium increase of 35.6% and stands 
30.2; P.D., 50.5 and 42.2; collision, 61.8 7. United Pacific 3,421,835 3,292 42 2,770,988 5.123 1,650,614 No. 9. Commercial Standard, _last 
and 38. Northwest Guo: <: Seuss Paras ke Satiaee Seedel Eaaneee year No. 8, is now No. 10, and Wot 

; . x P = : 9 Employers Cas. 2, 35. * : 7 bs »759,2 ail hi is ‘ 

Ohio Casualty, with a premium in- 49° Seananinaind Stand. 2.476.926 2.337.281 5.9 2.130.499 1720148 2oes2360 Verine, which was No. 10 last year, 


crease of 14.6%, retains its 


customary 




















just misses a place in the list. 





1945 Premiums and Losses of Stock Full Cover Organizations 





























- a — —— —_——_—————-1945— ms 
Total Loss Inc. or Dec. “Fire, Theft & Comp. Liab 
Prems Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. 
3 

Am 7 @: C., Via....< 55,402 144,224 366,708 
Am. Genl, Tex. 57,338 126,646 277,877 
Am. Indem Tex —51,987 243,831 888,139 
Amer. States ........ 761,832 582,886 1,630,438 
Anchor Cas., Minn.... 598,863 276,290 864,972 
Buckeye Un. Cas., O.. 480,053 434,748 1,255,547 
Cal. Compensation o¢ Guess 20886 34 + i esses 1,836 12,085 
Capito! Indem., Ind.. 9,989 55,616 115,680 
GeeeMIRR sesececcsecene SGBQ304 jj 183,.380 34.90 ccscx 84,43 183,599 
Coml. Stand., Tex.... 2,652,395 1,466,23 315,114 73,577 1,158,382 
Continental Fire & Cs ae San sacons 29,331 
Economy Auto, Il. 216,048 126,148 37,967 
Employers, Ala. ..... 71,995 28,730 27,694 
Employ. Cas., Tex 3 1,186,598 670,49 131,282 
Firemen’s & Mech.... . ok shan 
Freeport Mot., Ill. .. 1, q 34, 296 31.9 ) 167,45 
General Tex Trrrrt 282 109,654 38.8 160,589 66,825 
General Cas., Wis.... 2,068,499 649,895 31.4 467,138 84,86 103,791 
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es 1944————_ 
y Damage Collision Total Loss Inc. or Dec 
Losses Prems. Losses Prems, Losses Ratio in Prems. 
$ ‘ %o $ 
113,907 246,195 33.6 163,698 
145,248 8 263,220 45.3 66,362 
316, co. 1,995 929,289 46.5 114,983 
3,635 1,303,808 38.5 264,079 
1,40 486,063 34.8 196,669 
2,769,702 1,227,717 44.3 17,251 
185,319 39,599 30.0 92,329 
2,337,281 50.4 206,782 
549,529 26.2 38,806 
189,13 31.7 4,415 
1,887,850 46.5 71,652 
ome 1,900 a «eens 
83,948 880,166 29.9 50,740 
14,070 ¥ ‘ 122,004 18.0 118,037 
154,068 350,446 190,54 4,601,361 29.4 338,611 
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govt. Employes ..... 1,638,562 668,406 40.8 322,433 200,487 106,083 657,590 153,695 260,243 127,923 520,242 280,705 1,316,129 451,888 34.3 215,692 
Guarantee, Cal. ..... 179,648 16,195 24,964 2,616 52,781 804 29,250 72,653 10,488 == sevses neve can = aeahe> 
gawkeye Cas. ....... 1,499,631 576,504 220,318 71,625 606,591 173,403 346,140 326,582 172,354 1,326,616 530,184 40.0 1,494 
Hoosier Cas. ........ 1,092,509 471,352 156,675 58,038 390,977 131,346 228,301 316,556 172,142 926,552 348,961 37.6 14,068 
) rere 1,203,656 685,809 165,548 92,512 419,705 151,599 242,140 376,263 296,017 1,144,478 439,040 30.6 61,281 

jl. Natl. Cas......... 1,459,944 593,226 220,043 75,459 523,116 130,008 285,868 430,915 263,410 1,226,274 482,543 39.3 106,952 
Insurors Indem. ...... 272,902 146,859 23,522 7,648 145,138 62,959 30,779 30,496 232,570 146,790 63.0 69,293 
Yaine Bonding ...... 200,600 107,391 6,061 59,581 7,735 5,416 156,604 70,747 44.8 —1,225 
Yid-States .-.-+s.0-. 966,533 488,049 336,064 13,864 534,923 361,772 530,894 130,216 24.5 306,697 
yotor Veh. Cas., Ill.. 1,241,923 467,257 187,618 170,969 334,714 168,078 1,035,608 356,956 34.3 105,210 
yatl, Auto & Cas..... 4,109,040 1,903,172 312,140 1,533,046 1,052,734 2,623,167 1,212,070 46.1 886,988 
Natl. Indem., Neb.. 69,415 28,235 6,304 15,386 83,483 16,976 20.3 29,851 
x, W. Nat. Cas »3% 405,613 216,636 26,881 920,992 256,993 27.7 75,005 
Northw. Cas., 5 1,090,913 275,768 455,865 2,273,690 773,150 34.0 62,385 
Ohio CAS. -+-++eeeees 2,498,120 921,012 681,183 5,476,123 1,006, 398 34.8 200,167 
Oregon Auto 328,588 109,324 111,856 699,053 ‘ 17,422 
Pacific Auto 500,926 144,170 872,412 116,184 
pacific Employers 9 1,145,027 288,533 684,919 1,855,103 382,079 
pacific Indem. ....... 4,385,652 2,311,751 941,437 1,065,310 3,831,532 ‘ 376,296 
preferred, Mich. ..... 919,068 409,945 91,341 311,861 794,482 3.4 56,655 
standard, Okla. ...... 2% 7 »83 500 5,894 vin eee Sa 
suburban Cas., Ill. 7 71,897 507,669 208,967 41.2 28,429 
Superior, Tex. ....... 12,04¢ f 157,275 98.606 C6B.G i sesene 
Tenn. Odin ..-.++.-- 55,848 39,753 439,277 150,826 34.4 20,085 
grader & Gen. ....... § 307,031 63,180 151,549 624,705 062 43.4 122,828 
Trinity Universal 3, 1,162,747 348,935 754,407 3,188,000 1,373,068 43.1 —26,800 
tnited Pacific ....... 3,421,835 1,894,741 1,590,095 794,985 613,004 542,750 3,292,247 1, 82 41.5 521,259 
MWOFING «ees cccese 2, ‘ 0. $63,069 198,344 441,356 430,108 2,159,894 781,906 36.3 9,003 
West American 7 see —209,109 10,944 17,489 27,490 22,903 13,683 73,057 284,251 326,616 131.5 532,636 
Total ..----ceeseeee 44.4 11,745,490 9,752,821 3,712,867 27,703,011 8,863,065 13,368,562 6,748, 109 11,507,290 57,606,557 22,853,647 39.6 5,447,919 

Production Wonderful basis by all states, varying by the gross itable in the past. Rates will adjust crease must be 100%. Even a small 
weight, the capacity of the vehicle, the themselves in the future so that the busi- percentage increase now will produce 


But Results Poor in 1945 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


erty damage (“‘A,” “A-1” and “B” class- 
es) now a el is all states except 
Massachusetts, Texas, Louisiana and 
New Hampshire. There seems to be 


some feeling that the details of the class- 
ification are too burdensome and there 
isin evidence some desire for flat rates. 
It is necessary in fairness to the insur- 
ing public, to keep away from flat 
rates and continue to use a rating sys- 
tem which furnishes a low rate for the 
low exposure business. The group of 
tar Owners represented by the “A-1” 
dass is a preferred group as demon- 
strated by the fact that during the pre- 
war years this class developed an expe- 
rience warranting a reduction of more 
than the previous 25%. The new rates 
recognize this prewar indication. Com- 
panies are disturbed at the increase in 
the percentage of risks falling into the 

“A-1” class. In prewar days, the coun- 
trywide d distribution of business was ap- 
proximately — “A-1” 25%, “A” 59%, 
‘B” 16%. Currently, the percentage in 
he “A-1” class is much higher than be- 
fore the war. The abrupt cessation of 
the rationing of gasoline has brought 
about tremendous increases in the mile- 
age traveled by many insureds. It is felt 
that the average individual probably can- 
not picture himself as jumping from an 
average of less than 1,500 miles per year 
into the over 7,500 miles-per-year-class. 
This is no doubt temporary and will 
tight itself as time goes on. 

Commercial car rates for bodily injury 
and property damage have been adjusted 
upward and a new method of determin- 
ing load capacities has been made effec- 
tive in most states. It is well known 
that the advertised load capacity has 
meant little or nothing as to the actual 
load carried. Moreover, certain truck 
manufacturers have discontinued adver- 
tised load capacity. To improve this sit- 
vation, commercial automobiles from 
the standpoint of load are now being 
tated on the basis of the registered load 
capacity as used in obtaining licenses 
from the state. Registered load capaci- 
tes are not determined on a uniform 


net or unloaded weight or the chassis 
weight. The registration requirements in 
each state will be known to producers 
and it will be a simple matter for the 
registered load to be obtained from the 
registration certificate. To simplify the 
rating, the light, medium and heavy load 
capacities have been merged into two. 


In addition, all commercial automo- 
biles not classified as truckmen, cus- 
tomarily operating beyond a 50-mile 
radius of the city or town of 
principal garaging are subject to a 
small percentage surcharge. There will 
be no restricted operating endorse- 


ment on the policy. The purpose of the 
surcharge is to better recognize the dif- 
ference between trucks engaged in local 
hauling and those going substantial 
distances. The use of the surcharge will 
also enable the experience to be sepa- 
rated to determine just what the charge 
should be in the future. 

There has been some agitation for a 
change in the rules to permit bodily in- 
jury and property damage to be written 
for more than 12 months in order to tie 
in with the comprehensive and collision 
insurance on financed cars. This has an 
important bearing on the development 
of the bank and agent auto plan. The 
matter comes at an unfortunate time in 
view of the expected rate inadequacy. 
Consideration is being given to this sit- 
uation. 

At present, automobile assigned risk 
plans are in effect in 21 states. Such 
plans are a necessary adjunct to auto- 
mobile financial responsibility laws. The 
experience of automobile assigned risks 
in the majority of states is unsatisfactory 
as is to be expected. No changes are 
contemplated in the premium charges or 
rates applicable to assigned risks, other 
than manual changes. These assigned 
risk plans must be administered as 
broadly as possible in order that all risks 
reasonably entitled to insurance can ob- 
tain it from the existing insurance mar- 
kets. 

In spite of the underwriting loss of 
1945 and the expected unfavorable re- 
sults of 1946, there is every reason to be 
optimistic about automobile business for 
the long pull. The line has been prof- 


ness can be conducted satisfactorily and 
profitably. 


Safety Will Be Chief Auto 
Problem of Next 5 Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 724) 


remarkable example along this line. In 
this connection, it cannot be over-em- 
phasized that the attitude of the public 
and their responsibility in control must 
be brought home. Agents can do much 
locally to effect this result. 

The insurance industry would prefer 
to keep premiums low, so as not to 
make automobile insurance a luxury. 
It should be within the price range of 
all automobile owners, so that the un- 
fortunate victims of automobile acci- 
dents may be helped financially with 
hospital, doctor and other bills. 

The accident problem will be solved. 
It is not an overnight proposition but 
one calling for minute planning and the 
constant hammering away at all details, 
day in and day out, locally and nation- 
ally, by everyone. No one item will 
solve the problem. All must be followed 
through. No one wave can batter down 
the rocks; it is the eternal pounding of 
the surf that wears away the shore line 
—so it will be with accident control. 


Optimistic Voice Is Heard 
Among Prophets of Gloom 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
not by any means make it unprofitable. 

The big increases in automobile rates 
have been made, at least for some time. 
Adjustments will be made as circum- 
stances indicate the necessity, but they 
are likely to be small and localized. 

If there is anything wrong with rates 
today, the companies will have to dem- 
onstrate it by facts. They will have 
to get the data in and make thorough 
analyses of it. 

It is important to remember that 
when a rate is reduced as was the case 
during the war, say 50%, in order to 
return it to its former level the in- 


quite a bit in the way of premiums. 

There is nothing in the present situ- 
ation to warrant uneasiness and cer- 
tainly nothing that would account for 
any panic. 


Air Accident 
Cover Good Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
who test these aircraft and the techni- 
cians and engineers who fly in the course 
of their work in the development of air- 
craft. Manufacturers of instruments, ac- 
cessories or parts that go into the fin- 
ished aircraft will find aviation accident 
insurance necessary for such of their em- 
ployes as must fly in the marketing, 
servicing and improvement of their prod- 
ucts. Airplane dealers will frequently 
wish to provide accident insurance for 
those prospective buyers who fly in 
their planes during demonstration. Avi- 
ation schools of various types are pro- 
viding for aviation accident insurance 
either under group or individual pur- 
chase plans. Airports springing up 
everywhere are themselves prospective 
purchasers of aviation accident insurance 
and form a logical source of information 
concerning other prospects. 

In conclusion, we cannot urge too 
strongly that producers investigate the 
new business possibilities lying in avia- 
tion accident insurance. It has not been 
unusual for underwriters to see agents 
and brokers having no previous contact 
with aviation accident insurance become 
acquainted with the few simple rules 
needed to make a proper presentation 
and then sell an important client in their 
first presentation. Experience has then 
shown these producers that they can 
make sales in better than 50% of their 
solicitations both among their present 
insureds as well as their prospects. What 
experience has already shown to be true 
with respect to producers presently 
pushing this line of insurance, should be 
equally true for those beginning to push 
it now. Aviation, for all its current gi- 
gantic size, has only begun to grow and 
aviation accident insurance will grow 
right along with it. 
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Mutual Premiums Soar 22.3%; State 
Farm Close to $40 Million Mark 


Mutual companies of all types in 1945 
developed automobile written premiums 
of $194,534,719, surpassing the 1944 pro- 
duction by 22.3% and going ahead of the 
previous peak year of 1941 more than 
$30 million. 

The companies classified as full cover, 
that is the institutions that write under 
a single charter bodily injury liability 
and the material damage lines including 
comprehensive as well, went above the 
$100 million mark in premiums written, 
the exact figure being $101,112,664. 

Mutual casualty companies which con- 
fine their automobile writings to the 
third party line and collision, rolled up 
premium volume of $74,937,159 while the 
companies in the fire classification and 
which do not write B.I. had premiums of 
$18,484,896. 

The $20,364,192 increase in premiums 
of the full cover mutual group amounted 
to an improvement of 25.2%. Mutual 
casualty company premiums went ahead 
$11,889,919 for a gain of 18.9%, while the 
automobile premiums of mutual fire 
companies registered a gain of $3,253,126 

or 21.4%. 

The overall loss ratio of the mutual 
companies on premiums written and 
losses paid was 41.7. The total amount 
of losses paid was $81,168,836, being di- 
vided: Mutual full cover $44,616,772, mu- 
tual casualty $28,830,102 and mutual fire 
$7,721,962. 

In 1944 the mutuals had total losses 
of $62,735,359 for a ratio of 39.9. 

The loss ratio of the full cover group 


The loss ratio of the mutual casualty 
group deteriorated by only .9 a 
point being 38.5 as compared with 37.6 
in 1944, 

The loss ratio of the mutual fire group 
was 41.7 compared with 39.8. 

The less favorable experience of the 
full cover group attributable to 
the collision line which on premiums of 


is 


the leading mutual auto insurer and the 
State Farm group comprising the par- 
ent company and State Farm Fire has 
the largest automobile premium income 
of any group of any type in the country. 

In 1945 State Farm came within hail- 
ing distance of setting a new record. It 
was within $900,000 of producing the 
largest automobile premium volume that 





TEN MUTUAL AUTO LEADERS 





1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Prems. Prems. Pet. Prems. Prems. Prems, 
Change Ss x x 
1. State Farm Mut... 38,752,823 390, ' 7.5 25,645,993 25,054,672 
2. Lumb. Mut. Cas... 17,803,726 14,300,049 3,040, 18,327,283 
3. Liberty Mutual .. 12,221,408 10, 11.5 10,404,141 14,178,920 
4. Farm Bureau, 0... 11,411,871 8,611,388 7,471,839 7,618,320 
5. Hard. Mut. Cas.... 8,228,428 7,194,989 144 8,061,027 
6. Auto Owners ..... 5,417,988 449 22.2 3,774,603 3,693,898 3,573,616 
7. State Auto, O.. 5,229,509 72 4,502,881 4,920,604 
8. Utica Mutual .... 3,885,992 3,580,536 8.5 3,350,039 4,338,661 3,958,611 
9. Amer. Mut. Liab... 3,666,433 3,454,778 6.1 3,076,355 4,071,987 4,151,162 
10. Empl. Mut. Liab.. 3,639,887 2,672,401 2 2,337,511 2,636,741 2,460, 
$30,156,793 gave a ratio of 64.5 as com- has ever been accounted for in a single 


pared with 59.9 in 1944. On B.I. the 
mutual casualty group had a ratio of 33.9, 
while that of the full cover group was 
but 27.1. On property damage the mu- 
tual casualty ratio was 50 and that of the 
mutual full cover was 52.2. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile of 
Bloomington continues at its breathtak- 
ing pace in automobile insurance sales, 
its 1945 premiums amounting to close to 
$39 million. For the past four years 
State Farm has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the leading writer of automobile 


year by a single insurer. General Ex- 
change in the great automobile year of 
1941 had premiums of $39,620,518. There 
can be no doubt that in 1946 the premi- 
ums of State Farm will be well into the 
$40 millions and thus the Bloomington 
company will go down as having pro- 
duced the largest volume of annual auto- 
mobile insurance premiums of any com- 
pany in history. 

State Farm accounted for 38% of all 
the premiums of the mutual full cover 
companies last year and, for about 20% 


of all types of companies. 

Its rate of gain last year was 27.5%, 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty retaing 
by a wide margin its hold on second 
place with a splendid premium gain of 
24.5%; Liberty Mutual continues third, 
but Farm Bureau Mutual of Ohio witha 
smashing gain of 32.5% is knocking at 
the door. Hardware Mutual Casualty ig 
again No. 5 but Auto Owners of Mich. 
igan Pest State Auto of Ohio out of 
sixth place. Utica Mutual is again No, 
8 and American Mutual Liability No, 9, 
Employers Mutual Liability brings wp 
the big 10 in place of Michigan Mutual 
Liability which was in tenth position last 
year. 



































was 44.1 as compared with 40.7 the pre- insurance of any company of any type in of all mutual automobile premiums and “You mean you drive like that and 
vious year. the country; for six years it has been for about 4.8% of automobile premiums don’t carry property damage insurance?” 
Auto Premiums and Losses of Mutual Full Cover Organizations 
r 1945 —. c 1944 . 
Total Loss Inc. or Dec. Fire, Theft & Comp. Liability Property Damage Collision Total Loss Inc. or Dee 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems, Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prema 
t % $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ g % $ 
Abbey Cas., D. C..... 146,363 39,897 26.8 75,464 i rrr 59,748 29,173 21,448 9,193 47,651 1,531 70,899 13,691 18.6 813 
Alliance Mut. Cas.... 276,000 100,766 36.2 113,250 112,817 43,326 67,954 13,716 31,446 9,273 63,783 34,451 162,750 60,252 37.0 —2,914 
Allied Mut. Cas., Ia.. 1,267,677 440,108 34.9 318,997 236,806 74,431 444,318 118,844 264,776 90,402 321,777 « 156,431 948,680 288,868 30.5 98,689 
Allied Mutual, Mo... 37,388 17,506 46.0 SED. acck ost  %.io cdmae 12,339 94 5,907 2,900 19,142 13,662 39,048 16,517 42.2 12,289 
Am. Farm. Mut., Ia. 76,972 12,058 15.6 —3,366 6,159 795 41,459 4,085 20,231 4,310 9,123 2,868 80,348 22,098 27.6 —9,128 
Am, Frm. Mut., Minn. 617,242 179,294 29.0 244,396 40,827 12,438 302,990 63,878 138,092 35,117 135,333 67,961 372,846 131,193 35.3 —16,99% 
Am. Mutual, Ia...... 88,595 47,788 53.9 32,841 22,729 10,650 ee) Ciseeca.) , Seen. | er 57,349 37,138 65,754 30,783 64.0 —16,938 
Auto-Owners, Mich. .. 5,417,988 2,186,926 42.2 983,539 695,353 316,734 1,939,275 516,831 1,223,637 468,679 1,559,723 885,682 4,434,449 1,682,753 36.9 659,846 
Badger St. Cas. Wis. 94,518 14,193 14.9 43,259 6,853 1,107 31,327 7,343 19,246 5,0 5,761 735 51,259 15,055 29.4 — 
Beacon Mut. Ind., O.. 549,124 217,311 40.0 85,997 84,170 30,739 166,384 27,064 113,189 63,181 185,381 96,327 463,127 201,677 43.4 26,114 
Celina Mut., Cas., O.. 1,378,179 630,157 40.0 119,082 201,261 86,573 529,113 165,797 299,806 162,132 347,999 215,655 1,259,097 1,057,818 40.7 19,408 
Cent. Mut. Cas, Mo.. 297,940 124,965 41.8 17,446 59,723 28,108 115,745 25,510 39,380 20,603 83,092 50,744 220,494 88,928 40.2 38, 
Cent. States Mut., Ia. 101,518 39,954 88.6 7,348 24,288 11,762 29,104 3,743 10,153 25,916 14,296 94,170 42,069 44.8 —869 
Checker M. Au. Mich. 179,851 99,222 655.3 17,277 8,042 2,362 66,762 25,778 19,060 57,307 52,032 102,474 130,232 12.7 —#46,8658 
Chi. Ice Produc., Ill. 46,519 16,903 36.7 3,478 5,000 410 25,628 9,767 5,629 2,677 1,097 43,041 8,101 18.9 4,343 
Citizens M. Au., Mich. 1,590,347 591,184 37.1 126,410 271,379 105,795 552,084 92,561 94,958 432,734 297,870 1,463,937 508,705 34,2 —11 
Coml. Bank. Mut. Cas. 140,362 62,122 44.3 65,393 30,010 9,301 10,128 4,717 37,266 36,502 10,838 74,969 63,056 84.4 2,940 
Cook Co. Farm., Il. 68,646 28,870 42.0 1,900 7,720 1,227 22,647 4,578 5,919 27,007 17,147 66,726 17,001 25.6 4,409 
Cooperative Cas., Mo.. —78 1,602 a er CE. ites... Aeetene << peeesion oi a ae. il Mice 1,481 30,628 6956 ace —33,165 
Coop. Mut., Wis...... 376,054 77,171 20.5 150,766 33,422 8,363 203,899 19,972 $7,248 26,180 51,485 22,666 225,288 64,030 31.6 27,768 
Empl. Mut. Cas. Ia.. 3,345,176 1,461,475 43.7 901,319 474,834 198,288 1,437,453 422,995 680,917 393,174 751,972 447,018 2,443,857 951,964 39.9 180,365 
Farm Bu. Mut.; Ind.. 1,251,000 530,000 42.4 223,839 122,000 47,000 394,000 90,000 189,000 85,000 536,000 308,000 1,027,161 377,219 36.7 —7,683 
Farm Bu. M. Au., 0.11,411,871 5,494,658 48.2 2,800,483 381,220 100,014 4,535,553 1,387,089 2,307,989 1,299,869 4,187,109 2,707,686 8,611,388 3,920,527 45.6 1,139,549 
Farm Bu. Mu,, Kan.. 691,641 328,039 55.5 136,944 87,565 65,809 218,487 67,825 62,910 37,598 222,679 156,807 454,697 218,645 47.4 71,465 
Farm Bu. M., Wis... 179,200 57,882 31.9 55,820 12,763 3,117 94,672 12,289 25,033 12,257 46,732 30,219 123,380 28,978 22.7 46,690 
Farm Mut. H., Ia.... 347,355 157,650 45.2 48,463 80,481 32,056 128,862 38,161 69,259 34,302 68,753 53,131 298,892 177,672 59.7 —141,104 
Farm M. Au. Wis... 3,451,698 1,179,847 33.9 1,365,436 364,980 127,956 1,802,056 404,121 677,300 270,572 607,362 377,198 2,086,262 727,611 34.9 403,898 
Farm M. Liab., Ind.. 713,394 346,486 48.5 276,306 106,745 35,163 229,382 50,774 161,929 47,914 215,338 212,635 989,700 217,091 22.0 374,262 
Farm Un. M. A., Ia.. 273,693 103,968 37.9 43,676 60,931 21,597 93,391 24,294 61,873 25,678 57,498 32,399 230,017 $3,259 36.0 4,201 
Fidelity Mut., Ind 446,204 148,342 33.2 39,850 47,889 19,114 180,545 41,206 106,911 33,123 110,859 54,899 406,354 115,655 28.6 104,842 
Frankenmuth, Mich 434,096 229,329 52.8 91,867 72,214 28,295 137,086 38,615 87,229 54,922 137,567 107,497 342,229 200,436 58.7 —44,517 
Grange M. Cas., O 407,795 220,903 64.1 43,653 45,299 19,137 144,645 51,325 86,164 49,231 131,687 102,707 364,142 162,389 44.5 20,115 
eer eee Tree ia s aeeee § LEM aeGn D ML ees “AS edees | 0 heath, UW Bvchce-  Sdecnn jj Sewees ‘mammal ae 8 86=—s_ ameoue eas 74, 
Home M. Cas., Wis... 427,373 159,561 37.2 152,282 37,913 9,594 264,073 93,149 85,951 36,169 39,436 20,649 275,091 105,477 . 38.4 36,981 
Home Mutual, Ia..... 1,334,885 538,011 39.9 392,385 222,255 84,056 508,194 123,422 293,951 126,143 $10,485 204,390 942,500 387, 41.0 57,242 
I. E. A. Mutual.... 15,655 S008 SRS... ~ na-8- 2,487 297 5,492 243 2,387 358 ,289 oo a Se - oi 
Th. ASE. MU scecccees 3,207,453 1,439,678 44.7 366,609 312,004 108,468 1,056,495 193,309 432,529 215,154 1,406,425 922,747 “2,840,844 1,096,994 38.6 229,068 
Inland Mut, W. Va 327,831 117,023 35.7 94,780 30,958 5,663 139,336 48,126 75,210 28,364 82,327 34,870 233,051 81,275 34.8 18, 
Iowa Farm Mut...... 1,230,710 546,863 43.9 124,218, 114,471 84,853 407,038 86,783 228,517 $2,947 480,684 292,280 1,106,4922 325,858 29.4 275,74 
Ie. M. Cas,, DeWitt 534,411 203,994 38.0 121,968 110,494 37,518 157,111 36,935 120,051 45,600 146,755 $3,941 412,443 131,294 31.9 76, 
Iowa Mut. Liab... . 2,307,966 $10,382 35.2 665,695 370,886 140,833 820,226 147,744 497,800 190,625 500,504 314,730 1,642,271 610,185 37.8 185,281 
Ky. Farm. Bur, Mut 128,730 58,727 30.9 51,349 20,140 6,485 80,938 8,333 41,676 14,846 45,986 29,063 137,381 36,504 26.5 aes F 
Le Mars Mut., Ia..... 194,961 70,781 36.3 75,349 97,958 30,490 43,421 8,555 25,837 9,417 28,101 22,311 119,608 52,611 43.0 5, 
Lincoln M. C., Mich.. 276,666 112,383 40.6 —34,570 47,840 16,684 102,849 30,184 93,919 40,464 32,059 25,051 311,236 116,192 37.4 8 
Madison Co., Ill...... 191,675 122,863 63.9 13,750 24,370 5,064 56,093 27,953 21,662 17,731 24,370 5,064 177,925 92,752 61.7 oe 
Mer. & Far., Minn 168,131 83,125 49.3 30,877 29,427 10,056 64,469 29,653 41,533 14,642 32,702 28,774 137,254 62,465 45.3 1 
Mich. Mut. Auto..... 306,296 132,733 45.4 42,785 47,572 18,353 123,822 44,685 66,723 27,792 68,17 48,903 263,511 105,249 39.9 ey 
Mich. Mut. Liab...... 3,005,169 1,360,554 45.3 —18,743 109,484 25,025 1,370,786 440,676 666,238 387,789 858,659 507,064 3,023,912 1,222,044 40.6 312, 
Milwaukee Auto ..... 1,015,716 384,354 37.8 173,187 119,201 38,097 613,014 187,842 198,693 105,513 84,808 52,902 $42,529 318,308 37.7 a 
Minn, Farm. M. Cas.. 243,750 88,133 36.2 69,393 47,762 16,042 92,240 23,803 42,327 13,297 61,421 34,991 172,357 66,196 38.4 : 
Missouri Cas, ........ 38,666 14,565 37.0 —2,356 4,376 14 20,216 7,685 11,369 3,357 2,703 2,102 41,022 9,894 23.9 .e 
ees Ceeeiaee Tass. + cewses haa 8 oh tae. ced s ithene ” eticee: |-aebeee  - Segtese © -ohsaue es ee 53,522 22,151 41.5 He 
Motorists Mut., O..... 1,221,756 477,904 38.5 190,560 185,460 55,830 408,976 96,482 254,448 130,870 372,872 194,722 1,031,196 380,878 27.0 2, 
M. Au., Herman, Wis. 210,002 76,900 36.7 52,649 21,068 6,004 116,579 37,766 52,802 20,875 19,553 12,255 157,353 71,355 46.3 ee 
Mut. Com, Cas., Mo.. 34,630 30,315 90.8 —10,304 2,255 732 23,747 20,551 4,898 2,565 3,730 6,467 44,934 22,977 61.1 —1 
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c 1945 1911 
Total Loss Inc. or Dec. Fire, Theft & Comp. Liability Property Damage Collision Total Loss Inc. or Dec, 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prema 
$ To $ $ $ 3 g $ $ $ 3 $ $ % 5 
_F. & Tor., Ia. . 90.261 35,613 39.5 14,783 20,657 8,251 35,309 8,614 12,107 8,139 22,188 10,609 75,478 22,191 29.3 4,959 
at. M. Cas., Okla. ° 534,712 216,438 40.2 142,225 66,582 29,563 237,356 64,835 137,157 48,296 93,617 73,744 392,487 188,091 48.0 119,905 
mat, Mut., D. C...... 180,370 46,115 25.6 —1,517 474 + 104,103 26,196 74,589 19,822 1,204 93 181,887 53,542 29.7 17,977 
pjoneer _M. Cae, O... 49,194 26,449 53.1 13,335 2,815 22,602 14,395 19,101 8,804 4,676 2,399 35,859 re 474 60.0 —6,735 
Pon. M. Comp., N. M. 177,143 68,502 38.4 ee + deans 66,704 29,588 42,536 eee wbdene 86S ewe wen 107,560 32.0 —4,333 
plicyh. Mu. a. mes een “ee Gen eee “eel (ices) | 606K) 0!6UC«< CC 0U”©”~COC a Cees, endeee,. oleeeee Cane 18, 011 170.0 —76,724 
progressive et, O..+ 201, 230 79,681 39.3 55,382 52,207 10,622 39,810 19,453 41,676 41.4 —59,834 
Repubc ~Mut., . ae 3,246 130,078 49.5 39,708 86,945 40,870 52,634 26,673 45,390 38.6 17,856 
kervice Mut., Tex.... 158,932 50,585 31.6 92,960 43,279 6,123 31,265 12,995 20,528 76.9 — 23,665 
Shawnee Mut., 286 eee 129 S § <guatee 0s jhwebees cee 3 
elby Mut., Oo 34.9 368,798 849,121 192,009 368,682 181,231 43.9 79,242 
krandard M. Cas., Ill 37.1 57,944 84,420 28,999 52,137 17,391 2, 44.4 —11,570 
Rate A. Mut., 43.3 374,203 1,930,042 517,387 1,005,921 622,223 767, 36.4 270,031 
+ Farm Mut., 47.4 8,362,759 16,578, 711 4,523,812 2,859,242 12,499,975 41.5 3,997,224 
wnshine, S os ne eee, ae eee err 4,752 33.0 50 
cited Mut Ia 37.0 87,795 26,536 30,853 89,187 34.9 28,769 
i. "ip | Se 56.7 27,053 ’ 82,037 34,068 134,124 57.9 —32,874 
Wg, Auto, Mut........ 526,08 49.7 93,879 67,396 183,770 90,282 255,126 47.9 62,692 
vest. Res. Mut., 39.2 7,427 8,385 315 6,222 46,406 56.000 SOA. \ cuncee 
west. St. M. A., . ’ 30.9 54,158 51,647 17,313 18,314 11,568 217,945 64,441 29.6 13,314 
Wolverine M. Mot. 67,997 16,280 23.5 —27,122 5,055 987 37,438 8,432 6,494 95,119 36,231 38.0 —6,304 
Pere 101,112,664 44,616,772 44.1 20,364,192 11,631,945 4,830,456 41,360,740 11,239,728 8,951,612 30,249,767 19,518,441 80,748,472 32,890,645 40.7 8,378,676 
1945 Auto Premiums and Losses of Mutual Casualty Companies 
c 1945——____ —— \ -~— -19 44 ———_—_$—_________ -—_____—_1943——_ — 
Total Liability Property Damage Collision Total Total 
Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
$ % $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 3 % $ $ i %o 
smal. Cas., D. C 225,245 65,837 29.0 50,380 158,367 48,991 62,908 16,846 Beem!) geeees 174,865 36,709 20.8 74,830 100,035 29,782 29.6 
Amal. M. Au., N.Y 430,385 99,246 23.0 50,731 430, 385 aa §86«—-seeese ,  wh6eee”. westee, > -ceeeds 379,654 134,740 ote 44,877 334,901 131,834 39.2 
4m. Mut. Liab.... 3,666,435 1,761,933 48.0 211,655 664 1,120,074 $10,450 491,368 191,017 150,491 3,454,778 1,441,966 41.1 378,423 3,076,355 1,261,777 41.0 
Atlantic M. Indem. 213,432 8,128 SS www ese 213, ae. -“secexe cueeke® ~“vanee iuép eal) Mekeen » -“enneer  * herses eos 
Butchers Mut. Cas. 773,796 103,959 37.8 62,109 03,5 78,512 68 "948 24,448 928 999 211,687 134,201 188,506 134,550 71.3 
Cheese Mak. M. C. 47,304 12,237 25.5 14,586 6,849 21,098 ae" seston  <se0eus 32,718 10,131 3 14,305 56.0 
Coal Mer. M., N. Y. 374,878 120,185 30.1 80,428 ae" eeemes” - ietsas 294,450 110,75 102,082 40.0 
Columbia M., D. C. 50,463 20,967 41.5 10,837 Gu sesacm * seanwe 39,626 10,112 18,383 37.6 
East Mut., Mass.. 629,654 374,753 59.5 —-9,034 ? ree Te) ee ee 648,688 295,281 256,887 78.5 
Elec. Mut. Liab... 21,101 29.4 2,989 DAOee 8 asesee §- adsune 68,744 12,884 26,094 59.9 
Empire Mut., N. Y. 316,902 42.3 130,783 188 617,086 249,604 § 271,695 49.5 
Empl. Mut. Liab.. 1,609,292 44,2 967,486 548,823 2,672,401 1,184,228 334, $90 2,3 1,060,352 46.3 
Equity Mut., Mo.. 333 169,307 50.7 34,761 55,584 653 35, 298,440 129,357 4,064 117,102 39.6 
Ex. M. Ind., M. Y. 414,224 162,247 39.1 70,649 See. < stese0 “omnes 343,575 163,123 6,864 130,902 38.7 
Fact. Mut. Liab.. 2,344,331 590,285 25.2 205,327 316,067 174,408 308,156 99,819 2,139,004 497,556 23.2 73,738 2, 476,284 23.0 
Farm. Bu. Au., N.H. 168,538 52,296 30.9 6,571 30,094 15,153 24,371 7,049 161,967 50,416 31.0 —986 33,777 20.7 
Federal Mu. Liab. 12,674 1,098 7.9 5,532 100 998 S | eewes 7,142 1,587 21,1 573 2,531 38.4 
Goodville M. C., Pa. 155,458 22,289 14.2 7,100 4,668 oF: eee, oe 148,358 16,100 10.8 3,781 fi 18,316 12.7 
Hdwe. Mut. Cas... 8,228,428 3,149,120 38.3 1,033,439 4, 634, 393 1,410,565 848,206 1,693,870 $90,349 7,194,989 2,431,432 33.7 686,336 6,508,653 2,155,389 33.1 
Harleysville Mut... 1,932,518 646,848 33.4 273,994 , 273,066 350,965 De® * weecca! = adsea 1,658,524 460,285 27.7 1,488,780 496,510 33.3 
Interboro Mut. ... 806,998 — 843 46.6 1 2 597,430 252,450 Soe . esesses ~sdanbs 808,020 364,729 45.0 775,210 367,550 46.2 
Ideal Mutual, N. Y. 122,739 9, 15.6 84,109 4,000 * Baer eee eee savees sa =i‘! eCeeare° Sees ot” eee es 
la. Hdw. Mut. Cas, 17,032 26.5 9,408 2,661 Mae). wtaeas “ woagee - 16, 593 9.09 14,927 6,431 36.7 
Jamestown Mut. .. 1,219 417 38.8 73,045 900,439 315,443 149,779 16,848 8,480 1,146,3 38.0 1,018,458 402,858 39.5 
Keystone M.C., Pa. 3,162,200 26.1 449,269 2,188,628 430,457 343,402 114,794 51,909 1,712,9 31 370,334 21.6 637,150 319,725 50.1 
Liberty Mutual ... 12,221,408 5,671,394 46.4 1,256,531 8,831,168 3, 1,812,040 358,604 10,964,877 4,820,178 43.9 10,404,141 4,491,206 43.1 
Lormen’s M. C., Ill. 17, 803 3,7 36 6,476,506 36.3 3,503,687 11,425,418 3, 1,961,490 677,790 14,300,049 4,898,947 34.0 259, 13,040,083 4,664,750 34.8 
Lumber M. C., N.Y. 98,387 41,498 198,702 aaa 8 savers ‘eeanes 235,487 92,668 39.1 19,845 215,642 85,395 39.6 
Manh. M. Au. Cas. 623,646 108,124 1,500,482 2,420 0ace ee 1,394,357 956,326 68.5 7 1,617,606 $95,537 53.1 
Merch. Mut. Cas.. 1,326,726 406,838 2,451,304 453,467 23,052 2,914,566 1,165,403 39.9 3,138,049 1,316,541 41.9 
Mt. States Mut. 23,169 24.1 43,510 79,866 SEP | cwecen. cbeene 52,274 C207 26434 ° ceases’. . wseass.. wena 
Mut. Cas., N. “ae me Cus “wae 604 565 a pate <epas —142 + cae 284 2. | 6eeees 
Nt. Grange M., N. H 684,678 31.7 212,316 1,453,486 198,9 169,620 60,434 1,948,645 127,282 1,821,363 562,450 30.8 
Natl. Mut., D. C.. 46,112 25.6 —1,989 104,103 18, 1,205 3 181,887 cen * webawee > if oda wee 
N.Y. Prt. & B. M. 1,219 9.1 971 30,668. ... 407 ..._ B161.... FAS coossi Sevens 12,263 1,329 9,902 90.5 
Patrons Mut. Cas 3,392 62.3 2,524 S260 BOS <e0006 Peeeese *#é0002 2,925 —65 582 19.5 
Pa. Thr. & Farm.. 455,562 33.7 432,217 905,531 Tee ss eeees svtewne 919,48 90,750 372,683 44.9 
Penn Mut. Indem 19,615 36.5 7,171 36,322 Ss eee. eee eho 45,666 “1,751 7,282 15.6 
Public M. Cas., Mo 34,436 51.5 —7,391 57,047 eee. veveex Sesee’ 74,419 847 41,548 56.5 
Pub. Ser. M. C., N.Y. 669,841 44.5 —119,914 1,183,425 OOF ee oe ee oy 1,625,981 150,071 1 713,763 48.2 
R, I. Mut. Liab... 35,468 41.7 14,409 56,019 10,603 4,320 3,293 70,003 1,746 19,411 28.5 
Seaboard M. C., Pa. 26,628 21.9 59,663 72,234 6,920 Se. > »anews 60,333 12,791 1,887 3.9 
Secur. M. Cas., Ill, 111,471 45.5 —79,503 196,514 12,504 ner ets 323,706 74,838 248,868 153,228 61.8 
Transprt. M., Mass. 95,604 40.6 29,680 175,300 Rae 80s (Ha eeew oe esee 206,204 —32,069 173,135 107,849 62.1 
U S. Mut. Liab... 4,599 31.9 —970 Mia..  . Ge é# stecte . seseee  sasese, \ ounaws 15,098 1,012 14,086 4,635 32.9 
Utica Mut. ..... 1,409,286 36.3 305,456 2,844,851 475,151 86,622 40,949 3,580,536 230,497 3,350,039 1,193,678 35.6 
Ee 28,830,102 38.5 11,889,919 51,158,268 17,3 8,691,239 5,798,854 2,732,232 63,047,240 5,725,754 657,321,486 22,437,209 39.1 
1945 Auto Premiums and Losses of Reciprocal Full Cover Organizations 
ss * 
—_____—_____ a 1 94 § —————— ————____——— ——_— ———__—_—_—__— —— - —19 4 4——________ 
Total Loss Inc. or Dec. Fire, Theft & Comp. Liability Property Damage Collision Total Loss Inc. or Dec 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems Losses Prems. Losses Prems, Losses Ratio in Prems 
% $ 3 % 3 $ $ $ z $ $ $ ~ $ 
Aero-Auto, Ill. ....... 27,37 11,536 42.1 14,149 588 2,488 2,890 10,522 7,950 5.40 
Alamo Cas. Und., Tex 118,786 . 8,731 6.8 70,141 19,804 423 19,804 1,839 3.48 ae On 
Auto Club ree 1,288,013 508,489 39.4 237,100 255,030 181,142 307,396 183,868 31.3 197,890 
Berwind ee 3,768 777 = «=20.6 349 1,305 31 984 35.2 ~2,819 
Cal. Cas. Ind. Ex..... 353,397 191,024 54.1 40,575 87,750 100,072 43, 586 44.1 45,120 
Cal. St. Auto As..... . 4,165,044 1,745,097 41.9 451,483 448,619 1,638,169 $90,829 36.6 378,489 
Cas. Rec. Ex., Mo..... 1,312,645 722,935 53.0 35,576 418,060 36,364 23,357 54.0 —101,484 
chicago Motor Cl..... 3,863,567 1,661,348 43.0 686,380 442,064 251'510 1,200,887 805,033 39.9 313,961 
onsolidated wa. sas 544,855 217,412 40.0 ‘en So a? ner ee 298,052 83,060 56,388 37,794 77,964 34.8 68,454 
| ae Un, Ex,, Ill..... Reinsured by DB Bic IE it cc BB ehekee aes, “a ie eee 42.2 598 
tre I Auto Club.... 8,316,600 4,649,038 55.9 2 1,119,145 554,258 2,871,174 860,006 1, 920,305 2,857,109 2,314,469 16: 49.8 36,592 
e@ Ins. Ex. Pa..... 680,692 289,329 42.5 Bpesees .. -  beesens 258,713 87,506 88,720 146,246 113,103 560, 121 40.5 77,872 
yl Auto, Ill..., , 168,869 416,746 54.2 76,928 _55, 251,947 55,661 2 38,418 347,793 267,193 694,634 41.6 67,104 
ien't a Cal.....613,378,506 6,458,988 48.3 7 1,878,041 704,67 4,790,646 1 1,85 966,622 4,855,536 3,364,547 10,209,909 40.5 1,411,008 
irange, Ww ~ Mo.. .’. ee Reinsured by St. Louis Cas. & Surety February, po; welhew Uweteee | eenes | sauebs 14.3 —2,822 
Grow. en METER 66,071 10,384 15.6 50,915 33,656 ews 23,971 Oe -- -~coxzsent 
lig ers Auto, Ind.... 17,543 6,135 34.9 21 5,726 1,334 247 49.5 onl. 900 
hway Und., Tex. 500,703 173,481 34.6 47,710 396.86 go 9.6 144 
Vayflower E Tex.. eg gt 73,481 -6 7,7 . 96,864 a a oe 36.0 10,297 
. whee” Wash. 16,713 bei97 6.3 ie seta 165 5,786 85 6,475 oe ie ae 
Ola > ol., Colo 259,814 98,763 38.0 7,898 12,172 114,056 30,768 48,899 31.4 25,711 
Nat'l ine Auto., Ind. 18,655 43.0 368 22 22,923 5,488 5,261 23.8 12,526 
Prairi =~ Ex., Mo... 3,464 40.5 —95 233 4,471 1,671 $12 K 19.8 —2,173 
ate tate Far., Ill. 15,607 37.9 10,277 998 16,243 2,226 13,679 13,445 39.2 944 
ssional Und 682 32.6 —=§237 L406 howe 582 bot 81 30.0 995 
— ig 26,077 33.2 22,249 749 34,677 12,515 6,661 13,58 19,346 34.4 23, 880 
reed Auto, Iowa.... 676,901 33.8 392,144 119,790 891,833 205,536 136,649 394,094 580,286 36.2 96,250 
Auto, Ind....... 1,962,416 58.9 391,799 238,09 1,298,396 484,668 471,185 1,057,215 768,470 2,941: 1,515,749 51.5 132,611 
ame Gen, Und...... eee SOS. © ixséee 4,690 33,832 17,591 5,100 69,100 16,576 caked? (o.\. oveein Bee ek ae 
Trek tae” Cal...... SHEP 22. . aasede 2) VRB st vesdes 78,353 1,788 2,095 BOG oveess | cewek 2)... eee 
Un ao _ ae 2,806,259 1,096,072 39.1 397,323 113,217 1,235,487 382,231 282,017 573,126 318,607 2,408,936 1, 44.7 145,376 
Unite <7 _ i ie 590,608 259,284 43.9 440 24,738 207,174 91,933 42,001 179,882 100,612 519,706 37.2 23,391 
Total ervices, Tex, 1,611,217" 509,033 31.6 118,738 ’ 70,784 600,212 90,186 94,120 556,212 253,913 1,492,479 25.5 46,675 
Sh B-bnw:d ip Dialect 46,463, 798 21,787,961 46.9 8,122,425 6,098,009 2,306,436 18,017,458 5,660,565 4,112,288 15,214,243 9,820,807 38,341,303 16,129,904 42.0 2,989,667 
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1945 Auto Premiums and Losses of Lloyds Full Cover Insurers 











aan re 1945 ——————1%44 
Total Loss Inc. orDec. Fire, Theft & Comp. Liability Property Damage Collision 
Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. 
‘ 3 z 

71,793 20,506 43,545 
43,469 .798 18,468 
Liberty Lloyds, 8,147 7,170 
Lloyds Cas. . . 3,787 36,265 
London Lloyds, a 8 5, tit 3,6 ,125 5,000 
London Lloyds, Ky... : 
Minneapolis Lloyds... 
Southern Lloyds, Tex 
Ss. W. Lloyds, Tex.... 
Texas Lloyds, Waco.. 
Universal Lloyds 2 
Western Lloyds ,965 17,159 

Total 2,070,177 930,688 


g 
Assoc. Empl. Lloyds.. 34,112 52,846 
Ft. Worth Lloyds..... 


oan 


axrSconse 


911,540 394,47 424,539 





Automobile Results of Mutual Fire Companies Are Traced 





—1945 — ——_—] 944—— ~~ — = - —1945—___—__—_ az = a : 

Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec Net Paid Loss Inc. or De« Net Paid Loss Inc. or Dec. Net é Loss Inc.@ 

Prems Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems Losses Ratio in Prems Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems .osse » ink 
$ $ i $ me, i $ a 

Abington Mut. .... 17,957 2,809 15.6 1,163 16,794 3,653 39. Bat 8% te . saeil 68. 45624 118°381 

Allied Am. Mut.... 1,028,816 440,808 167,682 861,134 309, 35.s , Mitk. & D4 fac 1 42.1 59°91 82,800 

Ain. Mot. Mu., R. I. 3,039 1,631 53. , on Ohio Hdwe.. aye "7167 2. 5.0% 27,717 

Asso. Merch. Mass. 6,376 $261 66. 1,9 3 ; : 5,05 8,012 

Atlantic Mut., Ga.. 72,526 $1,137 42.5 39,04: 33, 5,524 49.3 43,312 110,389 

Atlantic Mut., N.Y. 173,154 57,487 33. 92,862 34,070 42. 20,513 20,914 

Atlboro. Mu., Ss. 3,049 56: ‘ - Palmetto Mut., S.C ; 

Austin Mut., . 306 § cae 27 3 ‘ aoe tn os auntie ie 7 

Auto. Mut., R. I... 549,601 92,29 7 39,835 9,45 ‘ 5. 21,48 te ae ty ‘ers 

Auto. Mut. 72 hee , Pa. Lbr 

Bankers Mut., i Pa. ; 

Berk. Mut. Fire... 

Burlington M., Vt.. 

Cambridge Mut.... 

Campblspt. M., 

Canton Coop., N. 

Capital Fire, 

Capitol M. F., 

Carpenter Mut., 3 5 

Cent. Mfrs. M. O.. 1,069,743 

Cheese Mak. M. F. 5,035 

Citizens Fd., Minn. 7 

City Mut. Fire, Pa. 

Coml. Mut., Pa.... 

Was Bee) Mececs 

Detroit Mut. Auto. 

Donegal & Co., Pa. 

Dorchester Mut.... 

Druggistse Mut., Ia. Tompkins Cp. 

Empire Coop. ..... : Texas Natl. } 

Empire M. F., Pa.. yer? ‘ eee “1,445 Tr. & Me., 

Empl. M. F., y is. . <0 <6. , : ee 31.3 ola Union Fire, 

Farmrs. Alli., F . 0 10,2 30. —32,066 : . e Union Mutual, 

Farm Bu. M. F. O. 87,2 5.2 ' ove, . owe Union Mut. F., 

Farm Bur. M., N.H. 1,678 28: f . “+s Union Mut., Vt..... 

Farm Un. M., S. D. 1,000 eet : . ‘ Un. Mut., Mass.... 

. Utica Fire 


ne 


Oneida Cocp., 
Oregon Mut. 
Otsego 


WIS poe 


re) 


hot a me 
~ 
ow 


Pion. M., 
Pioneer Cp., 
Pref. M., N. 
Protect., ‘f 
Protect. 
Quincey, Mut. 
Safeguard M., 
St. Marys, 
Salem M., 
Secur. M., 
Select. Risk, 
Southern Mut., 
South. Farm, 
Stand Rel., Net 
Sterling F., N. 


DISH NWS Hm: 


a 


1 
20 09 jas BD 


" 30 stSes 
BANSwWHANAwWoORHAIS 
Dp OI =2 Oo 
Dewees 
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"2 
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2 
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__ Vermont Mut. .... 17,925 
Genl. Mut., Okla... te eeee aes 5 —— —1,22 Wash. Mut., Mo... Pore 
Globe Mut., Mo.... ‘ of ap 4 Wash. Mut., Pa.... 10,995 : J 5,19 
Gr. Dirs. Nat., Ind. 214,17: . : 93 38.5 31% West. Mill . Mo. 2 325 y 5, 5 2 41,937 
Grand Rpds. Mer p a vba West. Mut. F a. ‘ 3.6 110,153 
Grangers Mut., Md. 6. — 2,28! J 7 7,737 = Worcestr. M., s. a 65, 36,066 47,068 
pe ge yd +. ~ . ; “*s °, . Wyo. Valley y 39.9 5,854 y 12,858 
irt. Lks. Mu., 8. 23 29.3 eh a ae ° “ ° 8 2 953.196 5 077,026 
Grn. Mt. Mut., Vt.. dards és p Totes =. oe : <a ste ae F — 
Hdwe. Mut., Minn. 
Hdwe. Dirs., Wis.. 
Holyoke Mu., Mass. 
Home Mut., NV. Y.. 
Impl. Dirs. N. D. 
Ind. Lum. Mut..... 
Iowa Hdw. Mut 
Ia. Mut., DeWitt 
Lehigh Valley, Pa.. 
Lititz Mut., Pa.... 
Lowell Mut., Mass. 
Lumber Mu., Mass. 
Lumbermn,. Mu., O. 
Lynn Mut., Mass... 
Mfrs. & Mer., N. H. 
Mayfiwr. Mut., 
ks BOs crerrcces 
Mer. & F. M., Mass 
Mer. & Mfrs. M., O. 
Merrimack Mut.... 
Mich, Millers Mut. 
Mich, Retailers 
Midisex. M., Mass.. 
Millers M. Fr., Ill. 
Millers Mut., Pa.. 
Millers Mut., Tex. Pref. Sec. Lloyds 
Mil! Owners, Ia - Pb South Tex. Lloyds 
Minn. Farm Mut.. 2 9.5 : os Standard Lloyds 
Mu. Impl. & Hdw.. 39,16: Total . 
Mt. Joy, Pa ‘< 
Mut. Au. 








Affiliated Un., N. Y. 26,731 21,8 , 20,080 
Auto Club, So. Cal. 5,662,442 3,503,79: 51. a ° 4 2,504,565 
Auto Ins. Ex., Cal 69,242 34,42 9. 5,23 5 20,643 
Recip. Exch., Mo. 726 2% 30. BS 28 5,310 
Universal Un., Mo. 163,840 35, ‘ —21, 33,583 

Total eve 5,922,981 3,596, .f 499,409 4,423,572 2,589,181 


= 


ww 


too Claes oF 





SP MONWOHS: COMBS RAISH 


1945 Fire Insurance Lloyds Experience 





yim to Sto- 


Comme’! Lloyds 48,302 9,149 8.§ ,258 32,044 
El Paso Lloydg 5,589 , os 1,663 
Lloyd Agency, eg S$ , 705 57. 2,48 14,085 
Lloyds, Austin -* 

Lloyds, N. Y 


Q > > B io ¢ o p 
OD mt DISH WS WO WO=1to te wore OI wh: 


bo ~2 ~2 


8,748 
0,664 
2 i 
7 6 

) 


Serr 
™ mom): 


1 
1 
3 


ne 'p te 


( 

2,37 
157,34 
234,612 


homo 


120,273 


| 


Pa. 


od al 
ato or 


34,220 10,466 Fatalities in Airline Crashes for passenger automobiles and taxis, 
and 2.9; .23 for buses, .22 and .22, 
17, .31, and .26 for railroad pass 
trains. 


BelAir, Mad. i ee ‘ i 3,946 : 3 . ing f 

*, Redng., Pa. 4,050 1,997 49. 3, ’ 61: . : [The Air Transport Association of 

Guild, Md.... ° : . . 57% 35 : seca fee sc . . 7 itn Ge 

dae. te 38,469 41.062 America has issued some interesting fig 

Com. Mu., Pa. Lrekad ; ures on passenger fatalities for 100,000,- 

Farm. Mut ae 000 passenger miles for various forms c - ,; eas 
Nat. M. Chrch.,, Ill 2,064 ¢ e ott r - »e £ 949 An aid to hospitalization sales 
Natl. Mut., Ohio... 2,078 5. ‘ 26. ; e sSaRapOrenen. The hgure lor 1942, Hospithlization folder. Get samples & 
Natl. Retailers ... 1,051,625 3 > 34.9 76,2! ri] 97,823 30.5 34,893 1943 and 1944 for scheduled air trans- The A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th 
New Castle, Del.... 4,282 943 21. : 822 19.5 § port planes were 3.71, 1.34 and 2.2; 2.7 Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


THOMAS T. NORTH. INC. 


ADJUSTERS ALL LINES 
Insurance Exchange Building, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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F2eNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Stock Fire Motor Vehicle Premiums and Losses in 1945 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 














Service Is Key to Bank-Agent 
Plan Success! 


Service rendered by the agent is one of the main factors 
in selling automobile coverage under the bank-agent financing- 


insurance plan. 


The wise assured knows that it pays to do business through 
an established agency, and that agency in turn, assumes the 


responsibility of selecting sound, long established companies. 


When you place your automobile business through Great 
American Group Companies, you are providing your policy- 
holders with the best they can buy while at the same time 
you'll find that Great American Group facilities will save you 
time and effort. Seasoned and experienced automobile under- 
writers are ready to give you prompt and efficient service at 


Great American’s conveniently located offices. 


Great American 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Great American Indemnity 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


American Alliance : eae | - 3 
®reat American ®roup i North Carolina Home 


American National 
Rochester American 
County Fire 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Department, CHICAGO Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO 
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